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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


AT THE BAR OF JUDGMENT 


Assuming the soundness of the orthodox teaching in regard to the final 
judgment, what are the specific questions which we may expect to have to 
answer in that solemn hour when we are required to give a final account of 
ourselves? A group of university students were recently asked to write down 
each three such questions. Little time was given for deliberation, for this was 
not a term examination, but merely a preliminary to a discussion in social econo- 
my and its purpose was to discover what virtues appeared to the members of the 
class to be the fundamental virtues. The questions thus hastily but conscien- 
tiously formulated strike far down below superficial morality. 

One asks: Was love the motive of your life? Another, What have you 
done for your fellow men? A third, Did you try to give to society or to get from 
it? A fourth, Have you been of any real, not spectacular, value and help to some 
few unhappy people? A fifth, Have you endeavored to live according to the 
highest ideal of character which has come into your thought? A sixth, Did 
you provide—while striving to ameliorate general social conditions—for those 
persons naturally dependent upon you? A seventh, Have you striven to live up 
to the very best you knew? Have you striven to help others to live up to their 
best? An eighth, Are you willing to continue the struggle that you have been 
making towards a higher and fuller life? A ninth, evidently with exceptional 
experiences and temptations in mind, Have you been happy? As our tenth 
selection from the list of nearly a hundred questions, we may repeat the unso- 
phisticated but comprehensive inquiry of a ten-year-old daughter of the house 
who chanced to be present. She could think of only one question but wrote that 
bravely, Have you been good? One student did not believe in a final judgment 
at all and found difficulty even in assuming it for the sake of argument; and 
another, trained in theology, declared that from his conception of the Almighty 
Being as one who hears all things, sees all things, and knows all things, he could 
not conceive the final judgment as being conducted in a catechetical manner. 

This unique discussion was in charge of that “prince of teachers,’ Prof. 
Simon N. Patten of the University of Pennsylvania, although the seminar in 
which it took place was not in his own but in a neighboring university. The 
questions of which we have furnished illustrations served admirably the purpose 
which the lecturer had intended. All were questions relating to personal char- 
acter, and the virtues which they were intended to test were individual virtues. 
Against this background Professor Patten put the questions which a more social 


religion would lead one to expect to have to answer: 


Where do you come from? 
From Norwich, N. Y.; from New York city; From Philadelphia; From Pittsburgh; 
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From San Francisco; From Milwaukee; From Providence; From Washington, D. C.— 
as the case may be. 

What are the prevailing conditions in your community? Are the lawmakers hon- 
est? Does justice prevail in the courts? Do the powerful oppress the helpless? Is 
the death rate normal? Is childhood protected? Is there congestion of population, 
exploitation of employes, corruption of public officials? 

I do not know exactly about such matters. I tried to live a blameless life. I 
was a good church member. I clothed the naked, fed the hungry, visited the sick. All 
the commandments I kept from my youth up. Nay, I sold a large part of what I 
had and gave to the poor. But I had not much political influence. My business and 
family interests left me little time for politics and social reforms. My work in the 
church took much of my leisure. [I do not know whether my neighbor’s children 
worked in the mills at tender years or visited immoral haunts at night in the uniform 
of a recognized messenger service. I voted for license to keep taxes low. I took rent 
from overcrowded tenements because my agents managed that part of my property 
and it was an inconvenience to change investments. I found it easier to do business 
with a political machine and acquiesced in the graft on which it lived. I often heard 
proclaimed the doctrines of social responsibility, but I did not take them seriously. 


Professor Patten’s startling theory is that no man has a right to expect salva- 
tion unless his neighborhood is also saved. He is scarcely willing to admit that 
a personal life of disinterested public service directed against the ills which pre- 
vent social regeneration and salvation is an adequate defence. Why should one 

plead his personal merits if they have not prevailed against the oppression, the 
misery, the unnecessary hardships from which others suffer? A complete identi- 
fication of one’s present and eternal interests with the interests of his fellows 
is the demand of real religion. This is the noble conception of ancient Judaism— 
a national, social conception, which should have been broadened into international 
relations, but which we have instead narrowed, especially in our individualistic, 
divergent, Protestant sects, until the sense of social responsibility has been well 
nigh lost. The idea that individuals must suffer for the sins of the nation is 
thus neither repugnant to the ethical sense nor inconsistent with the analogies 
of our present experience. It is a profound truth to which we must return 
from our extreme individualistic philosophy if we would have a complete recon- 
ciliation between religion and social work. 

Whether the searching scrutiny is made of all souls in a final jadaoehe day, 
or one by one and day by day as the record is made, is not our present concern. 
That, whenever and however made, it will include questions relating to the com- 
munity as well as others relating to the inner personal life, would seem to be cer- 
tain. The burden of proof rests upon any citizen of a corrupt and contented 
community, upon any citizen of a neighborhood in which vice and intemperance 
prevail, in which there is an excessive death rate or demonstrable social degenera- 
tion, to show that he has continuously done what he could to change these things. 
We are not prepared to go so far as to say that the adverse presumption cannot 
be overcome by adequate evidence. We incline to the moderate view that the 
citizen need only show that he has not in any way profited by the untoward con- 
ditions; and that he can give a satisfactory answer to the social as well as the 
personal implications in the little daughter’s simple question: Have you been 
good? 
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THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


We publish this week the first complete 
statement of the compensation plan 
adopted for all workmen of all constitu- 
ent companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation. It covers both injuries and 
death to a working force of a quarter of 
a million of men and thus becomes by 
far the most important compensation 
scheme in America. 

The articles by Mrs. Winter and Mr. 
Johnson form a new and most interest- 
ing way of presenting health and charity 
problems. Mrs. Winter’s allegory is as 
quaint a statement of some of a modern 
city’s problems as one can find anywhere. 
To introduce the Queen of Sheba to Min- 
neapolis with a message that “where 
there’s a will to make a better city, 
there’s a way” shows a lively gift of im- 
agination. Mr. Johnson’s advice to di- 
rectors of associated charities, pointing 
out the sharp distinction between the 
boards of such an organization and of a 
business house, is particularly useful, for 
the directors of many charity societies 
are business men. 

Dr. Carrington presents briefly the 
plans for an inexpensive fresh-air school 
which he has worked out for the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. School children can 
study in fresh air, with resulting good 
health and good lessons, at comparative- 
ly small expense. A new building can be 
put up simply and inexpensively, or an 
old one rearranged by tearing out a wall 
or two and substituting curtains. Tuber- 
culous and other sick children pick up 
quickly in such outdoor classrooms. Chil- 
dren who are well draw in added strength 
and growth and vitality along with read- 
ing and arithmetic. hones 

The report of a special commission in 
California, reviewed in Mr. Andrews’s 
department, recommends compulsory in- 
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vestigation of industrial disputes, but 
halts at compulsory arbitration like that 
under the Canadian law. This is a step 
forward. He points out that one goes 
only a little way into questions of labor 
law and labor troubles to make the aston- 
ishing discovery “that in the field of labor 
legislation our country is a generation be- 
hind the other civilized nations of the 
earth. If, like our old patriot, Patrick 
Henry, we are to insist that experience 
is the only light by which we can guide 
our feet, then those interested in labor 
legislation should hasten to save them- 
selves many unnecessary and expensive 
blunders by appropriating European ex- 
perience.” 

Mr. Robinson’s department, Civic Im- 
provement, includes a map of St. Louis 
showing the proposed system of parks 
and connecting parkways. 

We are asked to urge again that all 
who are planning to attend the May con- 
ferences in St. Louis write at once for 
hotel reservations. 


A COMMISSION TO 
STUDY CONGESTION 


The Committee on Congestion of Pop- 
ulation in New York, which of late has 
concentrated its efforts toward an official 
study of the situation and of possible 
remedies, has secured from the Board 
of Aldermen a resolution urging the 
mayor to appoint an unpaid commission. 
It is understood that Mayor Gaynor will 
comply. There are to be nineteen mem- 
bers, ten of them aldermen and nine 
“persons of known experience and prom- 
inence.” . They are to “prepare a com- 
prehensive plan for the present relief 
and future prevention of congestion of 
population” and are authorized to “em- 
ploy such expert assistants as may be 
necessary.” 

The resolution calls for a report in 
ninety days, but the time can and must 
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be extended to secure results worth 
while. Such a “comprehensive plan” 
will require more than ninety days for 
the mere formulation, after the whole 
situation has been studied. A thorough 
inquiry, starting with the advantage of 
the mass of information already in the 
hands of the congestion committee, would 
be very valuable~ The committee has 
pretty thoroughly impressed New York 
with the evil results of congestion; its 


causes are almost as well understood;- 


the zones of density have been charted; 
the sections where preventive measures 
will be most needed have been accurately 
predicated. The commission has all this 
as a flying start and can address itself 
directly to remedies for existing condi- 
tions and to devising preventive measures. 

As a corollary to the city commission 
on congestion, the committee has had in- 
troduced into the state Legislature a bill 
creating an unpaid commission of six- 
teen members “to inquire into the pres- 
ent distribution of population throughout 
the state of New York, into any causes 
for imperfect or incomplete distribution 
and any methods to secure better distri- 
bution.” The bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $10,000. The commission is to 
inquire particularly into the cost and 
ownership of farm and village homes 
and into the school facilities provided. 
The members are to be four persons ap- 
pointed by the governor, three senators, 
four representatives and the state com- 
missioners of agriculture, education, la- 
bor, health and charities. 

Should these two bodies be created 
and go at their tasks in the right spirit, 
co-ordinating their investigations and rec- 
ommendations, their results would prove 
far-reaching and important. 


LABOR’S CRITICISM OF 
COMPENSATION SCHEME 


The editor’s summary in our issue for 
April 2 of the defects that ‘might be 
charged by labor against the report of 
the Wainwright commission on employ- 
er’s liability and compensation, serves to 
indicate some of the grounds for the agi- 
tation begun at the end of March by 
the Joint Labor Conference of Greater 
New York, whose propositions for com- 
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pensation were outlined in THE SURVEY 
of March 12. The railroad employes 
of the state, who claim that the present 
law, the Barnes act, furnishes them bet- 
ter protection, support the conference, 
which thus represents the will of over 
300,000 men. 

At a protest meeting over which James 
T. Gernon of the Brooklyn Central La- 
bor Union presided, and which was held 
at Cooper Union, the specific complaints 
of the labor bodies were made public. 
The Joint Labor Conference had, ac- 
cording to the statement of their repre- 
sentatives, intended in any event to con- 
duct an aggressive campaign for such 
a law as they have already outlined. 
They had hoped, however, to take the 
commission’s bill as a first step—in the 
words of one of the members, “to take 
what they could get and go on to demand 
more.” But they claim that the Haynes 
bill already before the Legislature offers 
better practical protection to the injured 
worker. They claim furthermore that 
the propositions of the commission are of 
such a nature as to bar further progress, 
because instead of attacking the defective 
articles in the constitution, and thus 
throwing the guilt of inadequate protec- 
tion for industrial accidents squarely on 
the constitution and the courts, it does 
all that can ever be done without consti- 
tutional changes. 

The conference repudiates liability en- 
tirely and brings the following charges 
against the present compensatory scheme: 
first, it is limited to a small number of 
dangerous trades, some of which are al- 
ready protected by special enactments, 
and it ignores others equally dangerous. 
In addition, the courts have power to 
limit further the scope of the bill by 
ruling that some of these trades are not 
especially dangerous. Second, that it is 
not a true compensatory scheme, being 
limited to certain sorts of accidents— 
those caused by negligence and trade 
hazard by which limitation it puts the 
burden of proof on the claimant and still 
leaves a chance for litigation. Third, 
that it provides no machinery for ensur- 
ing payment. Fourth, that the amount 
of benefit is in all cases inadequate. Fifth, 
that action under the liability law, which 
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would often be taken by injured work- 
men on account of the small amount of 
the compensation benefits spoken of 
above, debars the claimant from com- 
pensation in case of the failure of his 
suit. On account of an erroneous im- 
pression that the meeting was postponed 
on account of the death of Charles 
Sprague Smith, no official representatives 
of the commission were on hand to pre- 
sent their side of the case. Delegates 
of the labor bodies are, however, now in 
conference with the commission and it is 
believed that an understanding can be 
reached. 


THE SUN AND 
THE CHILDREN 


An editorial writer in the New York 
Sun, trailing far in the wake of his news 
columns, adopts as facts some compari- 
son of living conditions in the worst of 
the southern mountain districts with the 
best of the clean and bustling mill towns. 
Therefore, he argues, it is a good thing 
to take children out of the mountains 
and put them at work in cotton mills. 
The Sun ought to have looked into the 
matter further and protected itself from 
the embarrassing reply by Owen R. Love- 
joy, secretary of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, which is as vigorous as 
anything in the Sun’s own very best 
style. Witness this: 

“In contrasting the ‘sordid, pitiable 
homes’ of the southern rural districts 
with the ‘sanitary quarters’ and the ‘se- 
cret of a wholesome breakfast and dinner 
table’ of the cotton mill villages, the Sun 
falls into the blunder common to defend- 
ers of child labor in the South—of fail- 
ing to discriminate between a cotton mill 
village and a cotton mill. Unquestion- 
ably in many instances those who go 
from isolated country districts into the 
cotton mill village are brought in con- 
tact with a higher plane of civilization 
and permitted to witness and sometimes 
participate in the use of conveniences 
hitherto unknown. But when the Sun 
tells us of the ‘beneficient virtues of ex- 
ercise and discipline’ forced upon girls 
"of eight and nine years through a twelve- 
hour day in the moist, lint-laden atmos- 
phere of a cotton mill; when other de- 
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fenders of these conditions confess, ‘I 
saw many children at work at the spin- 
dles and as helpers in and near Hunts- 
ville, ranging anywhere from seven years 
up,’ ‘the index finger of more than one 
little hand was missing, lost in the ma- 
chines, and occasionally a whole hand 
was gone,’ “these children work twelve 
hours a day in a great room, the windows 
of which are kept tightly closed and the 
air of which, filled with fine particles of 
lint, is being constantly moistened by 
vaporizers,’ we are disposed to take a 
cheerful view of the situation. And this 
not because we are assured by the editor 
of the Sun that these children ‘have al- 
most. invariably lost their unwholesome 
pallor within a year and bloomed into 
health and vigor,’ and by so-called in- 
vestigators that these conditions are a 
blessing because they rescue the child 
from the ravages of the hookworm, but 
because there is little question what the 
verdict of the public will be if the attor- 
neys for the defense of child labor in 
the South are compelled to advance such 
evidence of its ‘blessings.’ 

“If ‘the southern manufacturers have 
recently shown on the evidence of un- 
questionable statistics’ that such marvel- 
ous benefits accrue to the little southern 
children from the sixty-six hour week in 
a cotton mill, we venture to protest that 
such evidence should be made public in- 
stead of being sent confidentially to the 
editor of the Sun.” ; 


FOR UNIFORM 
SYSTEMS OF REPORTS 


The New York Times, commenting 
favorably on the annual report of the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, says: 


Do the generous donors of the 750 or more 
private charitable societies and institutions 
in this state know how their gifts are being 
used? Examination of the yearly reports 
of most of these societies would indicate 
that their official heads are themselves not 
clear upon this question. Owing, also, to 
divergent methods of presentation, it is 
well-nigh impossible te compare like activi- 
ties in a way to measure executive efficiency. 
To make comparisons complete it is essen- 
tial that charitable societies agree upon a 
uniform system of reports—which should be 
a very simple matter. 
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The obvious and very simple way to 
accomplish this result, for at least one 
state, is to pass the law recommended 
by the New York State Board of Chari- 
ties in its annual report, giving to that 
board the right to require a report from 
all charitable societies. This would in- 
sure uniform and comparable financial 
statements and statistics. 


A HOUSING COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZED IN BROOKLYN 


The Tenement House Committee re- 
cently appointed by the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, with Darwin R. James, Jr., 
as chaitman, sand. Or. WilliamoR: Pratt 
as secretary, has before it a large and 
important task. There are in Brooklyn 
40,370 old tenements housing over onc 
million people. The tenement house law 
requires certain definite structural 
changes in old buildings in order to ad- 
mit more light and air, but only a small 
percentage of Brooklyn buildings have 
been altered. There are 58,554 totally 
dark rooms, 7,000 basement apartments 
unfit for habitation; thousands of dark, 
unventilated, public halls, and thousands 
of apartments without proper water sup- 
ply and water closets. The fact that 45,- 
000 violations of the law are now pend- 
ing in the Tenement House Department 
is a good indication of conditions. 

The tenement house law has been in 
existence nine years and if enforced will 
afford Brooklyn great relief. In the 
past, the department has lacked funds 
and inspectors for adequate enforcement, 
but as both of these have now been pro- 
vided, it is the plan of the committee to 
aid thé department in making a thorough 
inspection and relieving conditions in 
every part of the borough. Dr. Pratt, 
the secretary of the committee, has held 
a position in the Tenement House De- 
partment since 1902, when he was ap- 
pointed by Robert W. deForest, the first 
commissioner. He is well equipped for 
the work. The most cordial co-operation 
is anticipated between the committee, 
Commissioner Murphy and Deputy Com- 
missioner Mann, both of whom have at- 
tended meetings. Assistant Corporation 
Counsel John P. O’Brien has expressed 
a willingness to pay especial attention to 
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conditions in Brooklyn. The committee 
has already done some good work in stir- 
ring up people through the local press 
and otherwise to a knowledge of condi- 
tions. Their evidence goes to show that 
Brooklyn now needs the attention of 
the department fully as much as if not 
more than Manhattan. 

In addition to Mr. James and Dr. 
Pratt, the members of the committee are: 
PB. Pratt, EY A. Freshman, Lawrence 
Veiller, Walter Hammitt, William I. 
Nichols, James Jenkins, Jr., Seymour 
Barnard, A. E. Wakeman, A. M. White, 
Alfred T. White, Charles Coleman Mil- 
ler, James A. Smith, Dr. Milton Reizen- 
stein, Ralph Jacobs and Louis H. Pink. 


IPSs; IOI YIN S| 
DENTAL INFIRMARY 


The Forsyth. Dental Infirmary for 
Children has been established in Boston 
by Thomas Alexander Forsyth and John 
Hamilton Forsyth in memory of their 
brothers James Bennett Forsyth and 
George Henry Forsyth. 

It is a well known fact that children 
suffering from defective teeth become 
poorly nourished in consequence. Their 
vitality is weakened and concomitantly 
their resistance of disease, and it is felt 
that a remedy of these conditions will 
effect the prevention of an enormous 
amount of sickness and suffering. 

From the esthetic point of view, care 
of the teeth is of almost equal importance, 
for children coming to maturity with dis- 
eased and deficient teeth are often handi- 
capped in the start from procuring posi- 
tions in the various vocations of life. 
Associated with the care of the teeth it 
is expected that provision will be made 
for the treatment of other troubles of the 
mouth and throat, as for example, aden- 
noids and defective tonsils. It is further 
expected that in connection with the 
dental service, instruction shall be given 
in oral hygiene. 


THE ‘‘LITTLE GRANDMOTHER’”’ 
OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
The Russian tragedy of the conviction 


of Mme. Breshkovsky to life long exile 
in Siberia for being the self-confessed 
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“little grandmother” of the Russian revo- 
lution has had a pathetic echo in Chicago. 
She won many friends there on the occa- 
sion of her visit two years ago as did 
also Nicolas Tchaykovsky, the patriot 
professor who was acquitted by the same 
tribunal which condemned her. His 
daughter has written a letter addressed 
to Judge Julian W. Mack thanking the 
Chicago friends of her father and his 
aged compatriot for their sympathy and 
efforts in behalf of both prisoners. It 
is of such peculiar interest and pathos 
and radiates so much of the glow of 
Russia’s martyr-patriotism that our read- 
ers will appreciate its reproduction: 


In the midst of this almost paralyzing 
gladness after this last Russian state triai 
one’s thoughts turn instinctively to all who 
have helped in these last anxious years. 
There are times of gratitude and rejoicing 
when silence best expresses one’s gratitude 
and in the personal peace that has fallen 
upon our family circle of relatives and 
friends I would fain give thanks in silence. 

But the world issues are as great as he- 
fore. The sword cannot yet be sheathed, 
for there is much to be done. In our own 
gladness we cannot forget that human flesh 
is still writhing, human spirits are still be- 
ing broken on the wheel. The kiss that 
Mme. Breshkovsky bestowed, after the ver- 
dict, upon the London Daily News corre- 
spondent, with the words, “I am so glad to 
speak English again and to see an English- 
man,” is for me a symbol, a sign, a covenant, 
between the past and the future, between the 
martyr with the lines of well-nigh fifty years 
of suffering on her face and the fire and 


enthusiasm of a nation in her eyes, and the. 


manhood and womanhood of English-speak- 
ing races with their splendid opportunities 
for education, for physical health and moral 
strength. 

Will the powers that be appreciate the 
meaning of that kiss. Will they see in the 
liberation movement the salvation of their 
land, before it is too late? There is yet 
time to turn the sword into a plowshare, 
time to weld together the splendid young 
forces of the great Russian Empire, time to 
stanch her heart’s blood. 

But we in our comfortable homes, what 
shall we do? Spread the truth. Learn the 
life stories of Russia’s heroes and heroines, 
the history of the Russian people, and help 
them to join the free peoples of Europe. 
Can we do less—we who know? : 

Youth calls to youth. The flower of Russia 
is still marching in unceasing throngs to 
prison, to exile, to death. Catharine Bresh- 
*kovsky stands as a representative of hosts 
of unnamed, but never-to-be-forgotten mar- 
tyrs. She has her reward in the veneration, 
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nay, adoration, that her name—“Babushka,” 
little grandmother—conjures up in every 
corner of Russia where men and women are 
thinking, hoping, working, though some- 
times well-nigh despairing. As she once 
said of them, ‘Day and night they work. In 
place of sleep and food and drink they 
dream of freedom, freedom to think, to 
speak, to work, and justice to all.” In her 
solitude she knows that that goes on un- 
ceasingly, 

I remember how some years ago when she 
stayed with us the sight of her tiny hand- 
bag, containing all her worldly possessions, 
made me ashamed of attaching importance 
to mere personal comfort while men and 
women were being tortured, of whose suffer- 
ings the werld would know little but for 
such noble souls as hers. Undaunted by a 
whole life of Siberian exile, by restrictions 
of language, ocean, continents; by fear of tor- 
ture, imprisonment, renewed exile, at a time 
when most are thinking of a splendid old 
age—there is no rest for her. Splendid she 
stands and may say, in Henley’s words: ~ 
“Tt matters not how straight the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am master of my fate, 

I am captain of my soul.” 

BARBARA TCHAYKOYSKY. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill, England. 


CHILD LABOR CONFERENCE 
DISAGREES WITH DR. STILES 


The Southern Conference on Woman 
and Child Labor formed a permanent 
organization in Memphis, Tenn., on 
April 13, electing as its president Gov- 
ernor Malcolm R. Patterson, at whose 
call it had assembled. The object of the 
conference is the enactment and enforce- 
ment of uniform legislation in the south- 
ern states for the protection of working 
women and children; and to this end the 
conference adopted anew the resolutions 
previously adopted in Nashville in 1908, 
and in New Orleans in 1909. 

Eight states were represented, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Georgia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Eight cotton manufacturers 
were present and took an active part, one 
of them being manager for a corporation 
having mills in Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Garnett Andrews of 
Chattanooga, one of the mill men, was 
elected to the office of third vice-presi- 
dent of the conference. 

The new feature of the conference 
was its energetic attack upon Dr. Stiles 
of the Rockefeller Hookworm Commis- 
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sion for his hostility to child labor leg- 
islation. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, this conference accepts the 
statement of Dr. Stiles of the Rockefeller 
Hookworm Commission, that the hookworm 
disease is a menace to our southern civiliza- 
tion, but ; 

Whereas, this conference does not agree 
with Dr. Stiles in his plan of campaign for 
suppressing the said disease, viz.: the stop- 
ping of all child labor legislation in the 
southern states for the next ten years so as 
to bring in from the farms all children and 
place them in cotton mills where they can 
be treated in bulk; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this conference denounces 
this plan of Dr. Stiles, and suggests, in its 
place, the passing of such legislation as will 
force the children into the schools instead 
of the mills, and 

Resolved, that we urge that the different 
states start a vigorous campaign for better 
sanitation on the farms and in the rural 
schools. 


The conference endorsed the bill for a 
children’s bureau in the Department of 
the Interior, denounced the employment 
of women and children in breweries and 
distilleries, and unanimously adopted a 
ringing resolution in favor of woman 
suffrage as necessary to the enforce- 
ment of all measures for the protection 
of women and children in industry. 

Kate Barnard of Oklahoma was elect- 
ed vice-president of the conference and 
Jean Gordon of Louisiana, secretary- 
treasurer. The next meeting will be held 
in Atlanta in April, 1911. 


MISSOURI CONFERENCE 
ON CARE OF THE INSANE 


A program covering the present busi- 
ness administration of state hospitals in 
Missouri, the work being done and 
planned for the insane, and the work that 
should be done to stamp out preventable 
insanity, was offered by the Conference 
of Superintendents and Boards of Man- 
agers of Institutions for the Insane, 
Feeble Minded and Epileptic, held re- 


cently at the suggestion of Dr. G. Wilse. 


Robinson, president of the state confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction at Kan- 
sas City. The need of more hospitals and 
of better administration in those now ex- 
isting was discussed by Dr. M. A. Bliss 
of St. Louis, Dr. George Williams of the 
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State Hospital at Fulton, Dr. Adkins of 
the City Insane Hospital of St. Louis, Dr. 
G. Wilse Robinson and Dr. Robert 
Keanney of the State Hospital at Farm- 
ington; the purely business side by G. M. 
Smith of the board of managers of the 
State Hospital at Nevada and W. T. 
Dillon, an expert accountant. Dr. J. W. 
Samson of State Hospital No. 3, Nevada, 
who spoke on Profits from Patient-Labor, 
and W. T. Cross, secretary of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction, whose 
subject was The Social Responsibility in 
Hospital Service, emphasized the danger 
of officialism (“‘red-tape’”) hampering the 
vital function of the hospital—the cure 
of patients. 

Dr. E. F. Robinson, vice-president of 
the State Medical Association, presented 
a paper on Surgery for the Insane. Vari- 
ous special subjects were treated in ad- 
dresses by Dr. T. C. Biddle of the State 
Hospital at Topeka, Kan., on State Care 
of the Indigent Insane; Dr. M. F. Perry 
of the State Colony for Epileptics, on 
the Care of Epileptics; Dr. John Punton 
of Kansas City, on Responsibility of the 
Insane, and Kate Pearson, a member of 
the Pardon and Parole Board of Kansas 
City, on Feeble-Minded Women of Child- 
Bearing Age. 

The paper read by Dr. J. F. Green of 
the State Hospital at Kankakee, Ill., on 
Hydro-therapy for the Acutely Insane 
was especially interesting as he showed 
that of the 963 patients treated in Illinois 
by this method since 1907, 239 are now 
able to live outside the hospital. 

Dr. George Zeller of the State Hospital 
of Peoria, Ill., made a strong plea for 
employment and recreation for the in- 
sane. He dwelt on the monotony of long 
lives spent in idleness under institutional 
conditions, a monotony that in his opin- 
ion was enough to drive a sane mind off 
the track. He spoke of “silent figures 
sitting in their seats staring for hours, 
more often at the floor than the walls, 
waiting, waiting for noon, then all up 
for dinner, to return to the rows of chairs 
afterwards.” He recommended cottage- 
life, workshops and an industrial teacher. 

In line with the paper by Dr. L. L. 
Uhls of the State Hospital at Osawatomie 
on Heredity and Degeneracy, was Dr. G. 
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Wilse Robinson’s speech on the Purposes 
of the Conference, in which he analyzed 
the problems of insanity still to be solved. 
According to Dr. Robinson ninety per 
cent of insanity is due to hereditary pre- 
disposition, and fifty per cent of such in- 
sanity could be prevented but for the ig- 
norance of parents and the indifference 
of the state. The step to be taken is 
the prohibition of marriage of the in- 
sane, the feeble-minded, the epileptic, the 
chronic alcoholic, the habitual criminal, 
in fact of all persons with marked signs 
of physical degeneration. To this pre- 
ventive work should be added the inspec- 
tion of all schools in the state, followed 
by the segregation and special training 
of children found to be unstable. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Robinson it is instability, 
uncared for as it is nowadays, which 
leads, not always perhaps to insanity and 
crime, but at best to the development of 
drunkards, drug fiends, tramps and ne’er- 
do-weels. Dr. Robinson advised the ex- 
amination in psychopathic hospitals of 
doubtful patients, and after-care for 
- those dismissed from insane wards. 

A joint committee of two medical so- 
cieties and the State Board of Charities 
and Correction will meet in the near fu- 
ture to consider plans to increase the effi- 
ciency of state institutions in regard to 
administration; to found a psychopathic 
hospital, a special institution for the 
criminal insane, and a colony for epilep- 
tics; and to establish interneships, visit- 
ing staffs, and civil service examinations 
for hospital employes. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AT ST. LOUIS 


The program and announcements of the 


seventh annual session of the National: 


Conference on the Education of Back- 
ward, Truant, Delinquent and Depend- 
ent Children, was received too late to be 
included in last week’s issue with the 
other conferences meeting in May. This 
conference will be held in St. Louis, May 
16-18, immediately preceding the Nation- 
al Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Maryland. By action of the executive 
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committee, papers will be limited to thirty 
minutes. Where two or more are given 
on the same subject at the same session, 
it is suggested that each be confined to 
twenty minutes. Persons assigned to 
open discussion will be limited to ten 
minutes and others to five. 

The opening session at ten o’clock the 
morning of May 16, will have papers on 
Parental Schools, by William B. Baker, 
superintendent of the Parental School, 
Spokane, Wash.; on Industrial Training 
in State Schools, by E. E. Gardner, 
superintendent of the Sockanosset School 
for Boys, Howard, R. I.; and by Super- 
intendent of Instruction Ben Blewett of 
St. Louis. At the afternoon session, Sey- 
mour J. Hathaway of Marietta, O., will 
speak on The Dependent Child in Ohio; 
Charles E. Faulkner, superintendent of 
the Washburn Memorial Orphan Asy- 
lum, Minneapolis, on The Dependent 
Child vs. The Delinquent State, His 
Wrongs and Their Remedies, with dis- 
cussion opened by John B. Montgomery 
of the State Public School at Coldwater, 
Mich. In the evening O. E. Darnall, 
superintendent of the National Training 
School for Boys at Washington, will give 
the presidential address and Past Assist- 
ant Surgeon D. S. Warren of the Marine 
Hospital Service, who is in charge of the 
Marine Hospital at St. Louis, will speak 
on the Effects of the Hookworm Dis- 
ease Among Children. 

The morning of May 17, Anna A. 
Covill of the Children’s Aid Society, New 
York, will speak on The Care of Back- 
ward-dependent Children; Fannie French 
Morse, organizer of the State Home for 
Girls near Sauk Center, Minn., on The 
Methods Most Conducive to Success in 
a Girls’ Industrial School; and Beulah 
Kennard, president of the Pittsburgh 
Playground Association, on The Bene- 
ficial Effects of Play on Girls. In the 
afternoon, Rev. Brother Barnabas, rec- 
tor of Lincoln Agricultural School at 
Lincolndale, N. Y., will speak on Agri- 
cultural Training as a Factor for the 
Successful Placement of Boys in Rural 
Districts; and S. Wolfenstein, superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, on Work Among Orphaned and 
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Half-Orphaned Jewish Boys and Girls. 
In the evening, Sam DeNedry, editor 
of the Trade Unionist, will speak on The 
Union’s Attitude Toward Training 
Schools; T. Howard McQueary of the 
Soldan High School, St. Louis, on The 
Relation of the Public School to the Spe- 
cial School; and Prof. Edgar J. Swift 
of Washiugton University, on Mental 
and Manual Training in the Schools. 

At the final session, the morning of 
May 18, Judge Harvey H. Baker of the 
Boston Juvenile Court, and Judge Wil- 
liam H. DeLacy of the Washington Juve- 
nile Court, will speak on The Dangers 
of Probation. Pres. Homer Folks of the 
New York Probation Commission, will 
lead the discussion, and Judge Lindsey 
of Denver will participate if it is possible 
for him to attend. 


FOURTH PLAY CONGRESS 
AT ROCHESTER IN JUNE 


The fourth annual play congress of the 
Playground Association of America in 
Rochester, June 7-11, will be full of in- 
teresting and picturesque features. It 
meets, moreover, in the city which more 
than most others has developed its rec- 
reation centers and is working out prob- 
lems of control and administration. 
Rochester just now is a good laboratory 
in which to study the attitude of public 
officials toward a general program of 
recreation. 

At the opening session the evening of 
June 7, Dr. Luther H. Gulick, the presi- 
dent of the association, will speak on 
Constructive Philanthropy; Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot of Boston, on What the So- 
cial Worker Needs to Know About Rec- 
reation, and Elmer E. Brown, United 
States commissioner of education, on 
Some Uses of Public School Houses. 
The session will open with a chorus of 
500 children and a folk dance, and close 
with stereopticon views of playgrounds. 

The morning of June 8, Alexander 
Johnson, secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, will 
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report for the committee on play in insti- 
tutions; Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor 
of the children’s room in the New York 
Public Library, for the committee on 
story telling; and E. B. DeGroot, general 
director of the South Park Commission, 
Chicago, for the committee on equip- 
ment. Discussion of each report in 
three different rooms will follow; later 
in the morning Prof. Clark W. Hether- 
ington of the University of Missouri will 
report for the committee on a normal 
course in play, and after luncheon there 
will be three more speeches before the 
afternoon session—on Women’s Clubs, 
by Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton of Warren, 
Ohio; on Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, by Dr. George J. Fisher of the 
international committee; and on Neigh- 
borhood Workers, by Mary E. McDow- 
ell of the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment. The other days will be equally 
busy—and what is given above carries 
one only to the middle of the first full 
day sessions. 

Some of the other important papers 
will be on the Exploitation of Child Life, 
by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York; 
on the Message of the Indian, by Ernest 
Thompson Seton; on Why Wholesome 
Shows Pay, by Frederick Thompson, 
who built Luna Park and the Hippo- 
drome; on the Possibility of Relieving 
the Monotony of Factory Work, by Rose 
Pastor Stokes; on the Dance Problem, 
by Mrs. Charles H. Israels; on Family 
Recreation, by Joseph Lee; on Recrea- 
tion and the Higher Life, by Pres. 
George William Knox of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; on Moving Pictures, 
by John Collier; on Parks as Recreation 
Centers, by George A. Parker of Hart- 
ford; on Irish Story Telling, by Seumas 
McManus of Donegal, the Irish writer. 
There will be musical festivals, play fes- 
tivals, picnic suppers, water carnivals— 
a whole grist of elaborate and interest- 
ing demonstrations. 

Headquarters will be at Hotel Seneca. 
Full programs and other information 
can be had of the secretary, Howard S. 
Braucher, 1 Madison avenue, New York. 
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AN OPEN LETTER -TO*DI- 
RECTORS! 


April 1, I9to. 


Mr. INTERESTED Director, 
Cariton, Caritania. 


My dear Mr. Director: 

Just as we parted after lunch the other 
day in Cariton, I promised to write to 
you concerning the Associated Charities 
work. 
since then and have been away from 
home most of the time. 

We, who make speeches at Associated 
Charities meetings, never fail to com- 
mend organized charity as being busi- 
ness-like, and it is a valid claim to make. 
But I want to remind you of an essen- 
tial difference between the management 
of a department of a great business con- 
cern, and the management of an Asso- 
ciated Charities. 

In organizing a new business depart- 
ment, the one important thing is to find 
the right man for manager, and then 
give him as free a hand as possible. If 
he makes good, we leave all detail to him, 
only furnishing him with the plant and 
capital. But this one-man-power only 
applies in a limited degree to the manage- 
ment of an Associated Charities. The 
office detail, the direction of subordinate 
paid employes, and perhaps, the relief de- 
partment pure and simple, may be so con- 
trolled. But all that, important as it is, 
is only a part of what we have to do. 

To co-ordinate the friendly forces of 
a great city for the benefit of the dis- 
tressed and unfortunate, resembles, to 
some extent, the organization of a re- 
form movement in politics or civic bet- 
terment. No one man can do it. There 
must be a nucleus of interested people, 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
and value of the movement, who are 
known as giving, not merely money, but, 
still more, time and thought to the effort. 
The directors must not merely lend their 
names, they must give intelligent interest, 
contagious enthusiasm and real directive 
>» force. 


1This is an actual copy, with fictitious names, of a 
letter written to a director at his request, to show to 
other members of his board. 
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I have been very much occupied: 
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In my experience in charity work of 
more than twenty-five years, I have seen 
various methods tried in various cities. 
The only permanently successful societies 
have been those in which the directors 
really directed. Given the right goods, 
the proper market, fair prices and a good 
advertising medium, and the way to do 
business and make money in ordinary 
commercial enterprises is plain enough. 
But, to enlist the hearty and persistent co- 
operation in voluntary and unpaid work, 
of a wide circle of people differing in 
temperament, creed, habits of life and 
even nationality, is a far more delicate 
and difficult operation. We try to do it 
by making our boards of management as 
representative as possible. But the best 
list of names will not suffice, though 
every church, social and business interest 
is represented on it. No man, no matter 
how tactful and resourceful, can be wise 
enough and prudent enough to avoid the 
misunderstandings so constantly arising, 
to convince the people, so apt to look 
only from their own point of view. The 
tepresentatives of the various interests 
associated must recognize that they are 
co-operating, must feel that they have a 
genuine share in the work, and they can 
only be brought to this point by the aid 
of the volunteer directors. Then, again, 
it is sometimes necessary. to show the 
co-operating agencies certain faults or 
deficiencies in their methods. To do this 
without giving offense is difficult enough 
under any circumstances, but it is much 
more difficult when it has to be done by 
the paid secretary than when it is under- 
taken by a volunteer member of the board 
of directors. j 

An ordinary business pays, in money, 
everyone who works for it. But an As- 
sociated Charities must have many other 
workers besides the paid agents. How 
can we enlist them and keep them in line? 
It cannot be done unless they feel that 
those who direct are themselves unselfish 
workers, actuated by the same motives 
that have brought them into the fellow- 
ship. And, when the volunteer workers 
lose interest and drop out, the society is 
at the beginning of the end of its best 
usefulness. The numbers and interest 
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of the volunteer workers are among the 
best tests of a society’s vigor. 

Please do not regard this letter as im- 
plying any unfavorable criticism of the 
board of directors of the Associated 
Charities of Cariton. The evident and 
pronounced success of the society proves 
that such comment would be unjust. But 
I know, by bitter personal experience, 
how natural it is for men of affairs, when 
success seems to have been achieved, to 
let things drift into mere official routine ; 
to leave direction more and more in the 
hands of a competent secretary, who is 
naturally embarrassed in telling his su- 
perior officers what they ought to do, and 
often accepts responsibility which does 
not really belong to him because that is 
the easier way. 

Faithfully yours, 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 
General Secretary, 
National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 


ACCIDENT RELIEF OF THE 
U. S. STEEL CORPO: 
RATION 


The United States Steel Corporation 
has announced a plan for relief of men 
injured and the families of men killed 
in work accidents. The plan is a distinct 
advance over any existing system of re- 
lief carried out under any of the constitu- 
ent companies; it puts all the employes 
of the biggest payroll in America—225,- 
000 men—on the same footing, and it 
establishes a system which can be ad- 
justed to the new legislation that will 
probably be enacted in the next ten years 
in the different states in which the cor- 
poration operates. 

In more ways than one, then, the new 
plan, which will go into effect May 1 for 
“an experimental year, is a step in ad- 
vance. The exact provisions are pub- 
lished below. While some of them do not 
measure up to the proposals made by the 
various state commissions which have 
been considering the subject, many of 
them are a radical departure from con- 
temporary practice, and as a voluntary 
act show both foresight and liberality. 
The plan disregards the idea of negli- 
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gence entirely and may be said to recog- 
nize that a share of the income loss due to 
work accidents should be a charge on the 
industry; it covers hazardous and non- 
dangerous employments alike; it puts the 
entire cost of the plan on the business 
without any contribution whatsoever 
from the men. No relief will be paid if 
suit is brought. It naturally requires a 
release from legal liability upon pay- 
ment of the relief, but it avoids the in- 
volved and questionable relationships 
created by such relief associations as, 
for instance, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Relief Department to which, like a 
mutual insurance association, the em- 
ployes pay dues, and from which they can 
receive no benefits from their dues until 
they sign a paper releasing the company 
from any legal liability. 

The Steel Corporation makes a point in 
its announcement that the payments it 
proposes are “for relief and not as com- 
pensation.” ‘‘There can be no real com- 
pensation for permanent injuries, and 
the notion of compensation is necessarily 
based on legal liability which is entirely 
disregarded in this plan as all men are to 
receive the relief, even though there 
be no legal liability to pay them any- 
thing. .’ In line with this position, 
there are no death benefits for single 
men and extremely low disability bene- 
fits for them. Large numbers of im- 
migrant laborers fall in this class. More- 
over, in death cases the wording of 
paragraph 24 specifies that relief will 
be granted “married men living with 
their families.” This would exclude the 
non-resident families of aliens unless the 
manager of the relief sees fit to exercise 
his discretionary power in their favor. 
But it is understood that wide latitude 
has been left the company managers in 
cases where single men have old people 
or others demonstrably dependent upon 
them. The death benefit for a married 
man is eighteen months’ wages and this is 
increased ten per cent for every child 
under sixteen; an adjustment of relief to 
need which is noteworthy. The plan in- 
cludes medical and hospital treatment. It 
is a statement of a consistent policy 

which will give the man who goes to his 
work in the morning a fair knowledge 
as to what will happen in case he 
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is killed. Much of the ill name of 
claim departments in all industries in 
years past has been due to the incentive 
to claim agents to “make a good showing” 
by keeping down awards. Here definite 
standards are set. 

The most serious question raised by a 
first reading of the prospectus of the plan 
is as to the sufficiency of the benefits pro- 
vided. In comparison with the three 
years’ wages, which is the death benefit 
under the English system, and the four 
years’ wages proposed by the New York 
State Commission, the Steel Corporation 
announces eighteen months’ wages for a 
married man in case of death. By a slid- 
ing scale this is increased with an in- 
creased number of children and with 
length of service in the company. Yet 
the family of an employe of ten years’ 
standing with five children would still 
get but two and one-half years’ wages. 
If such a man were temporarily disabled, 
however, he would get eighty-five per 
cent of his weekly wages as against the 
flat rate of fifty per cent for all disabled 
men under the New York bill. The 
highest injury benefit specified in the 
Steel Corporation’s announcement is for 
the loss of an arm—eighteen months’ 
wages. The highest benefit for perma- 
nent disability under the proposed New 
York state law is half wages for eight 
years; that under the English law is half 
wages for life. But here again the dis- 
cretion of the company managers enters 
in, and in the case of loss of both limbs or 
other more complete permanent disability, 
larger amounts would doubtless be paid. 
At several important points, therefore, 
the plan is flexible and results will be de- 
pendent upon the spirit in which the com- 
pany managers carry out its provisions. 
It would be impossible to forecast these 
practical workings of the plan until after 
it has had at least the year’s trial and 
until detailed statements are available as 
to the nature of injuries and actual ben- 
efits paid. The minimum provisions for 
death in the case of married men are in 
themselves higher than were the average 
. benefits paid by any large employer in the 
steel district the year of the Pittsburgh 
Survey. 

Nor is it likely that the Steel Corpo- 
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ration will know either the cost of the 
new policy or its acceptability to its em- 
ployes earlier than after such a proba- 
tionary year. The corporation has 
been able in the past to settle most cases 
out of court, yet the new plan may effect 
economies in gathering legal evidence, 
etc. Such a large plan of relief would 
scarcely have been attempted were it 
not for the energetic measures to lessen 
accidents which have been carried out in 
the plants of the constituent companies 
during the last two years. From the 
managers’ standpoint, the plan has merit 
in its probable attraction to the men—a 
considerable point in keeping intact a 
non-union working force. From the 
public standpoint it is widely significant 
that the operating corporation, which has 
probably the largest accident experience 
in America upon which to base its plan, 
and which has spent a million dollars a 
year on accident payments in the past, 
should adopt a plan which it describes as 
“similar in principle to the German and 
other foreign laws and to recommenda- 
tions which have been made by employ- 
ers’ liability commissions in New York 
and other states since our work upon this 
plan was begun (December, 1908).” 

The plan was put into operation ten- 
tatively by the National Tube Company 
last December. A further plan for the 
payment of pensions to disabled and stu- 
perannuated employes is under consid- 
eration. <> 

Following is the plan in full: 


ACCIDENT RELIEF. 


1. This plan of relief is a purely voluntary 
provision made by the company for the bene- 
fit of employes injured and the families of 
employes killed in the service of the com- 
pany and constitutes no contract and confers 
no right of action. The entire amount of 
money required to carry out the plan will be 
provided by the company with no contribu- 
tion whatsoever from the employes. 

2. Where the word “manager” appears in 
this plan of relief it means that official of 
the company who has charge of this relief 
for his company. 

3. The decision of the manager of this re- 
lief shali be final with respect to all ques- 
tions arising under this plan of relief, and 
he shall have full discretionary power in 
paying relief to meet any conditions which 
may arise and may not be covered by this 
statement. 

4 The privilege of this relief will take ef- 
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fect as soon as an employe enters the service 
of the company, will continue so long as the 
plan remains in operation during such ser- 
vice, and will terminate when he leaves the 
service. 

5. Payment of this relief will be made 
only for disablement which has been caused 
solely by accidents to employes during and 
in direct and proper connection with the per- 
formance of duties to which the employes 
are assigned in the service of the company, 
or which they are directed to perform by 
proper authority, or from accidents which 
occur in voluntarily protecting the company’s 
property or interests. Relief will not be paid 
unless investigation of the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the injury show that it was 
accidentally inflicted and that it renders 
the employe unable to perform his duties in 
the service of the company or in any other 
occupation. 

6. No relief will be paid for the first ten 
days of disablement nor for a period longer 
than fifty-two weeks. 

7. No employe will be entitled to receive 
relief except for the time during which the 
surgeon certifies that he is unable to follow 
his usual or any other occupation. 

8. Employes will not be entitled to receive 
disablement relief for any time for which 
wages are paid them. 

9. The company will provide treatment by 
surgeons and hospitals of its selection. 

10. The company will furnish artificial 
limbs and trusses in cases where these are 
needed. 

11, All men injured in the service of the 
company must obey the surgeon’s instruc- 
tions in reporting for examination, using the 
remedies and following the treatment pre- 
scribed, and going to the hospital if directed. 
No relief will be paid unless these instruc- 
tions are obeyed. All employes who are dis- 
abled but not confined to the house must re- 
port in person at the surgeon’s office, from 
time to time, as reasonably requested, and 
must keep any other appointments made by 
the surgeon. 

12. All employes who wish, while disabled, 
to go away from their usual place of resi- 
dence, must first arrange with their employ- 
ing officer and with the surgeon in charge as 
to the absence and the evidence of continued 
disablement to be furnished. Such employes 
must report as often and in such manner as 
may be required of them. ~— 

13. No relief will be paid to any employe 
or his family if suit is brought against the 
company. In no case whatsoever will the 
company deal with an attorney or with any- 
one except the injured man or some member 
of his family in the matter of relief to be 
paid under this plan, because it is part of 
the plan that the whole amount paid shall 
be received by the employe and his family. 

14. No relief will be paid for injuries 
caused or contributed to by the intoxication 
of the employe injured or his use of stimu- 
lants or narcotics or his taking part in any 
illegal or immoral acts. 
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15. All employes of the company who ac- 
cept and receive any of this relief will be re- 
quired to sign a release to the company. 


TEMPORARY DISABLEMENT, 


16. Under the terms and conditions stated 
here, employes shall be entitled to the fol- 
lowing temporary disablement relief (but no 
relief will be paid for the first ten days nor 
for longer than fifty-two weeks, as stated in 
paragraph six): 

Single Men: Single men who have been 
five years or less in the service of the com- 
pany shall receive thirty-five per cent of the 
daily wages they were receiving at the time 
of the accident. Single men of more than - 
five years’ service shall receive an additional 
two per cent for each year of service over 
five years. But in no case shall single men. 
receive more than $1.50 per day. 

Married men: Married men living with 
their families who have been in the service 
of the company five years or less shall re- 
ceive fifty per cent of the daily wages they 
were receiving at the time of the accident. 
For each additional year of service above 
five years two per cent shall be added to the 
relief. For each child under sixteen years 
five per cent shall be added to the relief. 
But in no case shall this relief exceed two 
dollars per day, for married men. 


PERMANENT DISABLEMENT. 


17. The amount of relief which will be 
paid to employes who have sustained some 
permanent disablement, such as the loss of 
an arm or leg, will depend upon the extent 
to which such disablement renders it difficult 
for them to obtain employment. The kinds 
of disablement that may occur and the ex- 
tent to which each interferes with employ- 
ment differ so greatly that it is impossible 
to provide any adequate schedule of relief 
which will be paid in all cases of permanent 
disablement. The amounts which will be 
paid in cases not specifically mentioned here 
must of necessity be left to the discretion 
of the manager; but it is the intention of the 
company that this discretion shall be so exer- 
cised in all cases as to afford substantial re- 
lief corresponding as far as possible with the 
amounts stated below, considering the spec- 
ial circumstances of each-case and the char- 
acter and extent of the injury, 

(a) For the loss of a hand, twelve months’ 
wages. 

(b) For the loss of arm, eighteen months’ 
wages. 

(c) For the loss of a foot, nine months’ 
wages. : 

(d) For the loss of a leg, twelve months’ 
wages. 

(e) For the loss of one eye, six months’ 
wages. 


DEATH. 


18. Relief for the families of employes 
killed in accidents which happen in the work 
of the company will be paid only where the 
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death of the employe is shown to have re- 
sulted from an accident (or sunstroke or 
heat exhaustion) in the work of the company 
during and in direct and proper connection 
with the performance of duties to which the 
employe had been assigned in the service of 
the company or which he had been directed 
to perform by proper authority, or from ac- 
cidents which occur in voluntarily protect- 
ing the company’s property or interests. 

19. Death relief will be paid as soon as 
possible after the required proof of cause of 
death is obtained and a satisfactory release 
_ given. 

20. The company will pay reasonable 
funeral expenses, not to exceed $100. 

21. No relief will be paid for death caused 
or contributed to by the intoxication of the 
employe killed or his use of stimulants or 
narcotics or his taking part ih any illegal 
or immoral acts, 

22. No relief will be paid to the family 
of any employe if suit is brought against the 
company. 

23. In no case will this relief be paid until 
the receipt by the company of a satisfactory 
release properly executed. 

24. Under the terms and conditions stated 
here, the widows and children of the em- 
ployes killed in accidents which happen in 
the work of the company shall be entitied to 
the following death relief: 

In the case of married men living with 
their families, who have been in the service 
of the company five (5) years or less and 
leave widows or children under sixteen (16) 
years of age, the company will pay relief to 
an amount equal to eighteen months’ wages 
of the deceased employe. For each addi- 
tional year of service above five years, three 
per cent shall be added to this relief. For 
each child under sixteen (16) years, ten per 
cent shall be added to this relief. 

But in no case shall this death relief ex- 
ceed three thousand dollars ($3,000.00). 

26. This plan of relief will be in opera- 
tion for only one year from May 1, 1910. If 
the plan meets with success, it is hoped that 
some similar plan may be put in operation 
for succeeding years. 


A SETTLEMENT NOVEL’ 


Reviewed by FLORENCE WOOLSTON 


Settlement motives, methods, and re- 
sults are well portrayed in Mrs. Thurs- 
ton’s new novel, The Big Brother of 
Sabin Street. The story is a continua- 
tion of The Bishop’s Shadow, which in- 
troduces Theodore Bryan, a street waif 
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1The Big Brother of Sabin Street. By Taek: 

Picton Fleming H. Revell Company, New 

York, 1909. Pp. 332. By mail of THE SURVEY, 

105 Bast 22d street, New York, or 158 Adams 
street, Chicago, postpaid, $1.10. 
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whose great ambition is to be like the be- 
loved bishop of. Boston. Following his 
exemplar, the boy consecrates himself to 
the ministry. Through years of self- 
denial he makes ready for the service of 
God. On the threshold of his career his 
voice fails and he learns that he can 
never preach. With all the bitterness of 
despair he renounces his vocation and ac- 
cepts a business position. Later he finds 
that the people whom he wished to help 
as a preacher need him in countless ways, 
and so he enters a ministry of service 
outside the church. 

' The story of Green Tree House, where 
he lived, and of his work as a real pastor 
of the people, is typical of many social 
settlements. How the Sabin street gang 
becomes a circle of knights, ready to join 
in a great crusade for neighborhood 
righteousness, miraculous as it seems, is 
hardly more remarkable than many actual 
settlement happenings. For Bryan’s min- 
istry was democratic. He did not try to 
make Sabin street a good place to live 
in without the consent and co-operation 
of Sabin street residents. He tried to be © 
a leader rather than a teacher, a principle 
of social workers which has been uni- 
versally successful. His own interpreta- 
tion of his purpose is significant. He 
says to one of his devoted friends: 

“I am your big brother, and I’m here 
among you to lend a hand whenever and 
wherever I can. We can clear 
out the saloons. We can clean up this 
whole neighborhood and make Sabin 
street a decent place for the men, women, 
and children who live on it—that’s what 
we can do—you and I, boys!” 

The crusade, with its thrilling events 
and its dramatic climax, is an interesting 
illustration of the method of modern 
chivalry. It is a story that will appeal 
to settlement workers, for their problems 
and hopes are interpreted with dignity 
and sympathy. There are, necessarily, 
many phases of settlement life which are 
not indicated. Perhaps it is but a fore- 
runner of the great settlement novel, yet 
to be written, for the dramatic possibili- 
ties of the settlements are as yet fresh 
fields for the novelists. 
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WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS 
DONE FOR MODERN 
CIVILIZATION’ 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. LAWTON 


This is an alluring title, especially to a 
social reformer, unlearned as to Hel- 
lenism, aware of its large claims, desiring 
an adequate, compact, unpedantic reply 
in terms of modern sociology. Such a 
purchaser of the present volume will be 
largely disappointed. 

Despite its stately outward figure, this 
is a little essay of 50,000 words. Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy, witty, discursive, learn- 

ed, but always the loyal, pugnacious 
champion of Ireland, is now a Nestor 
among Hellenists. Invited to give a 
course of Lowell Institute lectures, he 
offers for “this ample occasion, a review 


of what I have learned” as to “old Greek . 


life in its art, politics, literature, philoso- 
phy and science.” The bibliographical 
references are nearly always to much 
larger earlier works of the same author. 
Apparently we have, in print, exactly 
the talks which diverted the leisurely cul- 
ture of Boston for a few evenings last 
winter. 

As a somewhat discouraged but ag- 
gressive champion of Greek studies, Ma- 
haffy is always worth a perusal, though 
he is at his best with more space at his 
disposal. He is most of all a literary 
critic, and the style and methods of Rus- 
kin, Rénan, Gladstone, Archbishop Ma- 
gee, or Roosevelt, distract him oftener 
than, e. g., the colored German wood- 
carvings of the crucifixion. Often Yan- 
kee sins, from fondness for concealed 
revolvers to ignorance of formal logic, 
take their vigorous lashing in due turn. 
But we also hear much that is interesting 
as to the Greeks. 

Readers of THE Survey should taste 
first Chapter VII, Politics—Sociology— 
Law. It is doubtful if they will go far- 
ther, until—maviana: a day of leisure for 
browsing. 

The first resulting impression will be, 
doubtless, one of encouragement. We do 


1What Have the Greeks Done for Modern Cae 
lization? By John Pentland Mahaffy. 4G. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1909. O. v-xi. Pr 
263. By mail of TH» Survny, 105 Hast 22d 
street, New York, or 158 Adams street, Chicago, 
postpaid, $2.65. 
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not now torture slaves in court because 
truth cannot be extracted from unracked 
freemen. Soldierly prisoners are not 
slain or mutilated after surrender nor 
their families sold into slavery. (In- 
deed, Mahaffy ridicules the humanity 
shown to the Boers.) Wanton massacre 
or wholesale cruelty is no longer avowed 
and defensible. Open wars, or guerilla 
atrocities, are no longer usual among 
cities a few miles apart. In general, the 
experience of the little Hellenic commune 
of a dozen square miles, with its walled 
city, few thousand citizens and tenfold 
as many slaves, ruled by the direct voice 
of a popular assembly, would seem to 
throw little light on our larger problems. 

And yet! Within that. wall or border 
line there was real paternal care for every 
denizen. To raise the price or check the 
supply of food was a capital offense. 
The best of drama, music, choral dancing 
and artistic pageants were free to all, the 
year ’round. All the fine arts were held 
in honor; beauty met the eye and har- 
mony the ear at every turn. Grote and 
Mahaffy declare that the average Peri- 
clean citizen was a better orator, jurist, 
statesman than the present M. P. of Eng- 
land. The average slave, I venture to 


-add, whether within the city or in the 


outlying Attic demes, probably had better 
chances for acquaintance with noble ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, painting, music, and 
with natural beauty, than our university 
graduates. 

An equable mild climate no doubt did 
much; and at best, there are dark sides 
in old Greek social and political life not 
touched on here. But if we can ever 
give, to the whole mass of American citi- 
zens, or of human beings, such free ac- 
cess to beautiful sights and sounds, such 
relief from acute anxiety as to daily 
sustenance, such enjoyment of physical 
life and human companionship as are de- 
picted, with essential truth, in Aristo- 
phanes’s Peace, Plato’s Lysis, or Xeno- 
phon’s Oeconomicus—'twill be a gladder 
world than now. The old Greeks have 
moulded nearly all our fine arts, our phil- 
osophy, our logic, mathematics, even 
what little poetic and mythopoeic imagi- 
nation we have. They have still much to 
teach. 
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THE BOOK OF GOPHER 


MRS. T. G. WINTER 


PRESIDENT MINNEAPOLIS WOMAN’S CLUB 


Behold there arose a mighty king in the 
land of Gopher and the report of his 
great riches went out through the whole 
earth. And the king sat on his throne, 
with his men of business on his right 
hand and his bankers on his left hand; 
and before him and behind him there 
stretched great plains bursting with the 
fat of the land. 

And the king said unto those on his 
right and on his left: Come, let us rea- 
son together. I have built me an hun- 
dred store houses, and the floors thereof 
overflow with wheat and with barley and 
with corn and with flax; and the waters 
turn the wheels of my mills for the feed- 
ing of the nations; and the shores of the 
mighty river, even of the Father of Wa- 
ters, are hedged with boards from the 
north which shall be to me for gold and 
for silver. Come, therefore, what shall 
we do that our greatness shall exceed all 
the greatness that went before? And they 
took counsel together. 

And the Queen of Sheba heard in her 
own country of the fame of the king of 
Gopher and she came with a great train 
to prove him. And she bowed herself 
before him and said: Oh King, live for- 
ever. Thy servant hath heard of thy 
greatness and riches and how that long 
lines of cars carry forth thy flour to all 
peoples, and how that the advertisements 
of thy breakfast foods are in the back of 
all the magazines. Howbeit I believed 
not, and now, behold, I have come to see 
with my own eyes thy exceeding pros- 
perity. 

And the king looked upon her and 
said: Thou art welcome, my sister, in- 
asmuch as I perceive that thou art a mod- 
est woman, seeing that thou wearest a 
hat that forever conceals thy face from 
the froward gaze of men, whereon are 
curious plumes to put out the eyes of 
those who come too near, and seeing 
that thy garments are fearfully and won- 
derfully made so as to hide all semblances 
of a woman’s shape. Now, therefore, 
as thou art a modest woman, ask what 
thou wilt and it shall be granted unto 
thee. 
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Then answered him the queen and 
said: Though Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like unto me, yet under 
the hat I carry a brain, and within the 
curious raiment a heart, and I would 
fain understand with my brain and ad- 
mire with my heart, the exceeding great- 
ness of my lord. And the king arose, . 
and his councillors, to show the queen 
his exceeding prosperity, and they went 
forth from the gates of the palace. 

And behold the chariots raged in the 
streets and jostled one against another 
in the broad ways. They seemed like 
torches and they raced like lightnings; 
and the streets of the city were filled with 
hoys and girls playing in the streets 
thereof, so that the chariots jostled the 
children, and some did they knock sense- 
less and of some they did cut off the 
legs, yet the chariots stayed not, but went 
their way and no man heeded. 

Then came a boy forth from a dingy 
building which is, being interpreted, a 
school, and the boy did cast a ball, and 
the ball crashed through a window, and 
the guards of the city did hale him away. 

Then said the queen: Oh King, live 
forever! Why doth no man heed when 
the chariots jostle, and why do the guards 
hale away the boy that breaketh the win- 
dow? 

And the king answered: There 
shall be nothing hid from thee, my sister. 
The streets are for the chariots and not 
tor the boy: and it were a bitter thing 
that the charioteer should slaken his 
speed. But the boy hath destroyed prop- 
erty and property is sacred—yea more 
sacred than aught else, seeing that chil- 
dren abound, but a dollar is hard to get. 

Then the queen answered and said: 
Must not the young child play, and shall 
not a boy cast a ball? Where be the 
playgrounds that the young child may 
do that which pertaineth to youth? 

The king spake: Behold the land 
costeth many shekels of gold and shekels 
of silver here where the houses stand 
hard by each other, and shall we spend 
much money for a young child’s play? 
Three miles out there lie playgrounds. 
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Let the boy walk thither if he would 
cast a ball. 

Then said she to the king: It seemeth 
a strange thing unto me that out of your 
abundance ye buy chariots, but ye have 
naught to give the young child room that 
he run, and throw out his arms and legs 
and breathe deep breaths into his lungs 
and rejoice as a boy should? And now 
behold the boy is taken away and sitteth 
_ in the seat of sinners. Shall he not come 
out therefrom a sinner himself? 

Yea, said the king, but I cannot take 
the time of mighty men of valor to con- 
sider a young child’s play. Let the boy 
look to himself. 

And the queen looked within the house 
which is being interpreted a school, and 
behold, many children, and some with 
bright faces did listen to the teacher, and 
some with eyes that did squint like 
as if they could not see, and some 
with dull faces as those who hear 
not, and yet others with open mouths as 
those who cannot breathe through their 
noses. And the teacher praised those 
who did excel, but the others knew not 
what she said. 

Then said the queen, Wherefore do ye 
teach those who cannot learn? Why do 
ye not heal the eyes of these children that 
they see, and their ears that they hear, 
and cut out their adenoids that they may 
breathe and have joy in their life? Or 
what shall it profit a boy if he know how 
to bound Afganistan and what shall it 
avail him if he can do partial payments, 
if he hath not the body of a well man? 
And lo these children frown as those 
who are angry. 

But the king made as if he heard not, 
and he answered and said: Do thou 
come and:see the great pile of boards that 
lie beside the river, even beside the Fa- 
ther of Waters, and also the great mills 
wherein I grind meal for the feeding of 
the nations. Two score thousand men 
come within the gates of the city every 
year, yea and three score thousand have 
I reckoned—to pass on to the great for- 
ests to cut the trees thereof, and to the 
great plains to harvest the grain thereof ; 
and behold many houses are built to shel- 
ter the men as they come and go. 

And the queen looked, and, behold, 
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mean rooms wherein were no windows 
so that the light of day came not there- 
in but the stench of old food and of the 
gréat unwashed filled the air. And the 
beds of those who came and went stood 
in tiers one above another. And in one 
bed lay a man sick of a fever and in an- 
other lay a man with consumption. And 
the man sick of the fever and the con- 
sumptive arose and went forth into the 
streets and Other men did occupy their 
beds until they began to shiver and to 
cough, and he that owned the house bade 
them be gone. So they, too, went forth, 
and, behold, they met other men, who 
thrust the tongue into the cheek and said 
one to another: Go to, here is easy game. 
Let us take the gold and the silver from 
men who are stupid and sick, then shall 
we not have to work for it as they did. 
For, lo, they come from the country, as 
is it not written that the countryman 
should pay for his rusticity? Let us now 
go into the place of strong drink. There 
will it be easy to rob the sot.» And it was 
so. But the man who was robbed did 
they drag away for that he was beastly 
drunk and his face was as the face of a 
furious animal, and he threatened the 
charioteers in the street with his fist, say- 
ing, Because I am poor and thou art 
rich has this happened to me. And he 
bided his time to get even by violence. 

Then was the queen moved to com- 
passion and said: Oh King, oughtest 
thou not to give sunshine and cleanly 
beds to these men who bring thee money ? 
And oughtest thou not to save him that is 
well that he sleep not in the bed of him 
that was sick, lest both fall into the sick- 
ness? 

Then answered the king and said: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper >” 

And the queen said: Thou art thy 
brother’s keeper when he is sick and thou 
sendest him to the place of healing, yea, 
and when he sins and thou sendest him 
to jail. Whether is better, oh King, to 
smash the vase and then mend it, or to 
keep it from being smashed? Where is 
thy Yankee horse sense? Would it not 
profit thee and thy brother too for thee 
to keep the man well rather than to build 
the hospital and pay the doctor? And 
would it not cost less to give him a chance 
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to be decent than to pay for judges and 
jails and win the man’s hatred of law 
and government beside. Verily, I think 
thou art preparing thin ice for thyself 
and the charioteer. Moreover, my soul 
is wrung within me for the wretch. 

Then the king frownest and said, Thou 
hast a foolish and soft heart and thou 
showest but little sense. What knowest 
thou of business? 

Nay, my lord, answered the queen 
humbly, but my heart went out to the 
man who was sick when there was no 
need, and to him that was robbed and 
there was no need, and to him that be- 
came a beast in the place of strong drink, 
and there was no need. 

The king answered: No man can do 
everything. But many things I do. 
Come now and behold my great shops 
and my warehouses and hearken to the 
roaring of my trade that thou mayest 
remember it and advertise me when thou 
art afar off. 

And they went forth, and the woman 
slipped on the sidewalk, for no man 
shovelled it, and lo, a man sweeping from 
an alley behind a fruit store, and the 
things that he swept were bananas and 
oranges and rotten apples, and they lay 
in the street and the stench thereof went 
up to heaven. And she looked within 
and behold a man dusting a pile of candy 
with a feather duster and the flies came 
in from the street offal and lit upon the 
candy and the children did buy thereof. 

And the queen answered and said: If 
this people would see with their eyes 
and smell with their noses they would see 
germs and smell the breeding of fevers. 
But behold they are blind. And she lifted 
up her eyes and behold a plague, for 
there came a dense rain of blackness 
from heaven, and the faces on the street 
looked gray, and the rain of black fell 
on the just and the unjust, and all the 
city was black. Then was the king 
mightily pleased, and he opened his 
mouth, not too wide, lest the blackness 
soil his teeth, and he said: Dost thou 
see the smoke from my thousand chim- 
neys? I am a mighty man and a great 
»king, and behold I make this rain of black 
that both the just and the unjust shall 
have their lungs filled thereof. There shall 
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not be one better than another, but both 
alike shall breed diseases, for 1 am a 
just ruler. Moreover, the goods of the 
merchant and the curtains of the house- 
wife shall be of a sober and discreet 
gray. They shall not flaunt bright colors. 

And the queen answered: Whether is. 
cheaper, to burn thy coal or to scatter it 
in the air for all to breathe? Verily thow 
art a great king, and thy prosperity is 
greater than I have been told, but this. 
civilization of thine is too much for me. 
It is high. I cannot understand it. For 
thou makest many great things small, and 
many small things thou makest great. 
Thou pilest up riches, and rushest 
through the streets, yet thou protectest 
not the young child that he sin not, 
neither the weak that he fall not into. 
greater weakness. Is not the life more 
than riches? 

Then did she give unto the king a book, 
and she turned and went into her own 
country. And the king opened the book, 
and behold it was a book of proverbs, 
such as the men of Sheba delight in. And 
the king read the proverbs: 

You can get a law through the legis- 
lature but you can’t get it enforced. 

Billboards cover a multitude of tin 
cans. 

One medical inspection tn time saves 
nine doctors’ bills. 

Many playgrounds make light-hearted 
children. 

Too many labor permits spoil the adult 
worker. 

Oue tuberculosis case in camp is better 
than ten in a tenement. ; 

All that’s garbage is not collected. 

Inspectors that can inspect and won't 
inspect should be made to inspect. 

Uncleanliness is next to ungodliness. 

Look out for the children and the men 
will look out for themselves. 

You'll never miss the microbe ’till the 
river runs dry. 

To the smokey city belongs the spoiled 
merchandise. 

When the chimneys be up, all cats be 
gray. 

It’s an ill milk that bringeth no baby 
good. 

Where there’s a will to make a better 
city, there’s a way. 


SHELTER AT THE CHILDREN’S FARM SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 


HOW TO BUILD AND EQUIP AN OUT- 
DOOR SCHOOL 


THOMAS SPEES CARRINGTON, M. D. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION 
OF TUBERCULOSIS. EXPERT ON HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION IN THE NEW YORK STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


Why should a community establish an 
outdoor school? The question must be 
answered and the reasons be sound if 
the outdoor school is to be a permanent 
feature of our educational equipment. 
The school children of today are the men 
and women of tomorrow. There is at 
present a strong movement to discover 
and prevent physical defects among them 
and one of the most insidious causes of 
deformities and ill health is tuberculosis 
in its many forms. Children seem more 
susceptible to it than adults. It often at- 
tacks their glands, bones and joints and, 
after doing more or less damage to the 
tender tissues, seemingly disappears until 
in early adult life, usually after a bad 
cold, the lungs are found to be infected. 
This accounts in no small degree for the 
high mortality of consumption between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five. It is 
held by some authorities that pulmonary 
tuberculosis in the adult is, in a majority 
of cases, the result of infection during 
childhood and that, the only way the dis- 
ease can be suppressed is by improving 
the health and building up the strength 
of children. If this be true, and I be- 
lieve it is, any, device that provides sani- 
tary surroundings during a portion of the 
day, is an important adjunct to their 
school life, and increases their resistance 
to disease in later years. 
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Outdoor schools are an experiment of 
only two or three years’ standing, but 
already they have shown that the chil- 
dren who attend them, although tuber- 
culous, are after a few weeks in the 
open air, in better physical condition 
than many children in the public schools. 
This is shown by their appearance, by a 
comparison of weights and by other 
tests. The children of the outdoor 
schools usually have a healthy color, 
while many school children appear pale 
and weak. One cause for the anzmic 
condition of school children is the warm, 
dry air of the school room, which lowers 
their vitality. Bad air kills interest in 
work and gives such diseases as grip, 
pneumonia and tuberculosis a chance to 
overcome the natural resistance of the 
body. Children have to spend three to 
six hours a day in the classroom, breath- 
ing air that may be laden with germs, for 
the ventilation of a school building is 
seldom good. The arrangement of the 
seat and desk is a suggestion to the child 
to bend forward, producing an unnatural 
position which cramps the action of the 
heart and lungs. It would seem best to 
remove from a child’s environment any- 
thing which lowers the vitality of the 
body and handicaps nature in her efforts 
to prevent disease, particularly during 
school hours, for the brain is unable to 
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do good work and the mental powers 
cannot be used for any length of time 
under bad sanitary conditions. The 
schoolroom under any circumstances is 
a trying place for children. Their bodies 
were made for action, and exercise in 
the fresh air is necessary for healthy 
growth. Children should not be confined 
or required to study when tired, for their 
physical condition should surely be re- 
garded as of greater importance than 
early education. Anyone familiar with 
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crease children’s health will also increase 
their learning capacity and therefore is 
an accessory to the schoolroom. I feel 
strongly that outdoor schools should not 
be regarded as hospitals, or used only for 
tuberculous children, but rather as a part 
of every school system to help the weak 
child build up his heaith and prevent the 
development of invalids. 

Boston, Providence, Hartford, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Chicago and Rochies- 
ter are experimenting with outdoor 


FRESH AIR INDOORS. 


Classroom in an Wnglish school. 


the confining atmosphere of city schools 
will appreciate the need of adopting every 
means by which the pupils’ health may be 
improved, and, as lessons in the open air 
usually do this, the agitation for outdoor 
schools should interest everyone. 
Recently an editorial in a daily paper 
argued that no part of an appropriation 
for public schools should be spent for 
outdoor schools because overcoats, muf- 
.flers and footstoves are not schoolroom 
accessories. I take exception to this for 
I believe that anything which will in- 
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schools and all report good work done. 
Those who have written the reports feel 
that in every city, town and village chil- 
dren predisposed to tuberculosis, or in an 
anzmic condition, should have the chance 
in an outdoor school of regaining their 
health. Many school children are the 
offspring of tuberculous parents and live 
in crowded quarters. They often sleep 
in rooms with two or three other persons 
so that their home surroundings are very 
bad, but in spite of this the improve- 
ment in their physical condition from 


LETTING THE SUNSHINE IN: INTERIOR. 


An old building remodeled; windows hung from the ceiling. ; 


outdoor schools is marked in ‘almost 
every case. The results—physical, men- 
tal, educational, moral and disciplinary— 
have all been good. Resistance to infec- 
tious colds and influenza is increased, the 
sight grows stronger and the strength and 
tone of the voices improve. 

Concerted action by school boards, 
anti-tuberculosis associations and other 
societies is advisable in a movement to 
secure outdoor schools. In various places 
school boards have done a great deal in 
providing teachers and proper. school 
equipment; anti-tuberculosis associations 
have supplied tents and buildings, crock- 
ery, tables, chairs and equipment needed 
in carrying out the health provision of 
the new schools. In many instances the 
salary of a matron or trained nurse and 
the means to supply nourishing food and 
warm clothing to give back strength and 
keep the children comfortable while in 
the open air, have been given by indi- 
viduals. 

There are really two kinds of open air 
schools. In the first the children are 
taught in the open air with only a shel- 
ter from wind and storm, or in a build- 
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ing from which all sides can be removed. 
In the second, or fresh air school, the 
classes are usually held in the ordinary 
schoolroom with every window open 
during all seasons. Both methods give 
good results, but the specially built 
schoolroom seems most satisfactory. 

In constructing a new building, the 
model schoolroom is built so that all sides 
can be open or closed. This protects 
from storm or wind from any direction, 
and still allows two sides of the class- 
room to be open. Cold weather does not 
seem to harm the children and hardly 
ever chills them; it is the wind which 
causes the most trouble. In cities the flat 
roofs of school buildings are the logical 
sites for there buildings can often be 
erected without making structural 
changes in the schoolhouse. In Europe 
open air playgrounds and gardens on the 
roofs of school buildings have been suc- 
cessfully conducted. Still, any school- 
room can be used for a fresh air class if 
the window space is great enough. To 
improve a room when structural changes 
are to be made, the whole wall of one or 
two sides can be cut out and replaced by 
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An_old building can be converted to an open air school by removing the wall. 


long windows hung from the top and 
opening inward by a cord and pulley. 
Numerous experiments have been made 
for this purpose, such as removing the 
roof and substituting a large canvas cur- 
tain during stormy days, sheltered 
porches on large buildings, and portable 
houses. Tents also have been used and 
are very serviceable if supported on a 
timber frame, with a large fly or storm 
roof of canvas a foot or more above the 
tent roof, and close-fitting board floor. 
An open air schoolroom for thirty 
which can be built on the flat roof of a 
school or in the school yard, is shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. It is gen- 
erally considered that a larger class 
cannot be handled satisfactorily. ‘This 
building is twenty feet wide, thirty 
feet long and twelve feet high at the 
peak of the roof. It can be built for 
about $500. It is constructed very sim- 
ply but when painted it is not unsightly. 
When filled with children and decorated 
with window boxes it makes a very inter- 
esting and attractive picture. The roof is 
supported at the corners and at the cen- 
ter of the end walls by posts four inches 
square. These are reinforced by two 
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by four inch timbers placed four feet 
apart on all the sides of the building, 
while the center of the roof is carried 
by one three by six inch timber girder 
running the length of the room and 
strengthened by a post in the middle. 
The rafters are laid on the girder with 
a wooden ceiling above, made of two- 
inch tongued and grooved boards, and 
covered on the upper side by rubberoid 
or tar paper roofing. The floor is made 
of narrow floor boards laid on two by 
four inch supports and covered by bat- 
tleship linoleum. All sides for a height 
of three feet are enclosed with two-inch 
wide-tongued and grooved boards, or by 
novelty siding. The north and west 
sides are enclosed by alternating panels 
of narrow boards and long glass and 
sash windows hung from the ceiling, 
while the south and east sides are open 


‘above the wainscoting, but protected 


from wind and storm by canvas curtains 
on rollers, which carry them entirely out 
of the way when not in use. In some 
climates the canvas curtains are replaced 
by glass and sash windows but this has 
not been necessary in the vicinity of 
New York. 
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This description is only an outline to 
guide the builder, as the illustrations will 
answer many of the questions regarding 
details. 

It is surprising to see how little protec- 
tion is necessary for children living in 
the open air. A good example of this 
was given last winter at the Children’s 
School Farm in New York, where a sim- 
ple shelter was erected on a platform 
where the crippled children of the 
neighborhood could sit and play. The 
shelter was built of five-inch tongued 
and grooved selected boards paint- 
ed: green:.* It -was nine feet high 
and sixty feet long, with a_ twelve- 
foot shield of boards on the east 
and a_ thirty- 
five-foot shield | 
on the west of 
framework 
covered with a 
canvas which 
can be rolled 
up when not in 
users There is 
NHowroom bub a 
windbreak is 
made by throw- 
ing the shelter 
forward at an 
angle of forty 
degrees toward 
the south, two 
feet from the 
top. aL hisiis 
held in place 
by a brace four 
feet long,sawed 
from a two-inch plank. The plat- 
form of floor boards is laid on the south 
side of the shelter, sixty feet long by 
twenty feet wide. The children sat out 
upon this platform every day during the 

winter except when it stormed and at 
no time were they inconvenienced by 
cold or wind. 

As the open air school becomes recog- 
nized as one of our approved instruments 
for the saving of children’s lives, no 
doubt institutions will be started as in 
other countries where children can be 
cared for both day and night. Care 
must be used in selecting sites for such 
schools; when possible there should be 
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from three to ten acres of ground with 
good soil and plenty of trees. Lean-tos 
such as are used for patients at open air 
sanatoriums, would serve as dormitories. 
A farmhouse or country residence would 
make a good administration building and 
the school could be completed by build- 
ing a few open air classrooms as already 
described. 

Open air schools are usually equipped 
to keep the children warm, build up their 
strength and educate them. For these 
purposes each scholar receives or must 
obtain a good suit of underclothes, sweat- - 
er, bloomers or tights, warm outside 
clothes, heavy overcoat, sitting-out bag, 
two blankets, wooden foot box two feet 
long byone foot 
six inches wide 
and twelve 
inches high, 
hot water can 
or  soap-stone 
heater, a bed 
or reclining 
chair, toboggan 
cap of knitted 


wool, fleece- 
lined or felt 
shoes, ‘and 


fleece-lined or 
knitted gloves. 
A light weight 
cotton glove 
covered by a 
knitted glove, 


with the fin- 
gers cut off 
hhalf length and 


bound to prevent ravelling are convenient 
for those who wish to use their hands in 
cold weather. 

The sitting-out bag now in use and sold 
for about three dollars, is made in 
two pieces, the outside of heavy brown 
canvas, the inside of heavy gray blanket- 
ing. These are cut and stitched to con- 
form to the shape of a chair, and attached 
by tape to it at different points to prevent 
the child in the bag from slipping off. The 
most serious objection to this bag is the 
impossibility of opening it out flat so 
it can be aired and cleaned easily, as the 
children often drop things into it and soil 
it. Its shape is not convenient for a 
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child in a reclining chair or in bed. To 
overcome these objections I have for 
some time been experimenting with sit- 
ting-out and sleeping bags. The bag 
illustrated here is offered as a simple, 
cheap substitute, as it can be made at 
home or manufactured in large quantities 
at a low price. The outside canvas 
should be of good quality but light 
weight, and tape should be sewed on the 
back where it comes in contact with the 
chair seat so that it can be tied in the 
same manner as the bags now in use. 
This bag can be opened out perfectly 
flat, brushed and aired, but when closed 
and buckled it is tight and wind-proof. 
The foot-boxes are about the size of 
an ordinary 
soap-box and 
seem to be by 
far the best ar- 
rangement for 
keeping the 
children’s feet 
warm on very 
cold days. Gen- 
erally they are 
lined with 
quilting or 
SOc 6 Cher 
padding and a 
hot soap-stone 
or water is 
placed in the 
bottom under 
the feet. 

Open air 
schools should 
be provided 
with a kitchen, or at least a diet kitchen, 
where milk and other light foods can be 
heated. In equipping the school, kitchen 
furnishings, dishes and the things neces- 
sary for feeding children, as well as the 
desks, chairs and other school room outfit, 
must not be forgotten. 

At some of the schools now established 
in America, provision has been made to 
care at night for a few children who 
need constant attention. They are sup- 
plied with a head covering of knitted 
wool, which fits over the entire head and 
face with the exception of a small open- 
ing just large enough to expose the eyes, 
nose and mouth; a rubber sheet to cover 
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the bed in wet weather ; two or three hot 
water bags or soap-stones which can be 
placed in the bed on very cold nights; a. 
sleeping bag usually made of blankets, 
and two sets of underclothes, one for 
night and the other for day use. The 
teacher of an outdoor school should pro- 
vide for very cold weather a long fur 
coat, fur cap, mittens and felt shoes. A 
piece of thick carpet or rug should also 
be laid under the teacher’s chair to help 
protect the feet. 

The children arrive at the school a 
few minutes before nine in the. morn- 
ing. First they are well warmed and a 
large glass of milk and an egg are given 
them. They are then placed in their 
blankets or 
sitting-out bags 
and on the 
chairs where 
they rest until 
school work 
begins at 9:30. 
At 10:30 there 
is a recess of a 
few minutes 
while the chil- 
dren take a 
glass of milk 
anda cracker 
ot bread and 
butter, and 
move about or 
go into the 
warm room if 
necessary. 
School con- 
tinues until 
11:50, when the children go to a wash 
room where hands must be washed, 
nails cleaned and clothes and _ bodies 
in every way inade tidy for the din- 
ner served at noon. As soon as the 
dinner is over the children are put to bed 
and required to sleep if possible for two 


-hours, but very young children and those 


who cannot sleep are allowed to play 
some quiet game such as checkers. At 
2 o'clock lessons begin again and last 
until 4, this session being broken as in 
the morning by a recess at 3 with milk 
and other food. School books and desks 
are put away at 4 for a play hour until 
five. Everything is done at this time 


BUILT WITH ONE SIDE OPEN. 


Ruddy cheeks, nimble fingers and alert brains are found in such classrooms. 


BUILT ACCORDING TO DR. CARRINGTON’S PLANS. 


ote the simple construction with curtains for protection. 


DR. CARRINGTON’S SLEEPING BAG. 


1. Bag for sleeping or sitting out spread flat to air and clean; 2. inner blankets turned in to make 
bag; 3. ready for use, with lower strip of canvas in place and sides buckled. 


to amuse the youngsters and make a hap- 
py ending to the day. Sometimes the 
program is changed so that the children 
study only in the morning and work at 
manual training in the afternoon. 

The equipment for an outdoor school 
and the program for the day, together 
with the illustrations and other material 
given here, have been generously pre- 


sented to the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis by the Boston, Providence, and Chi- 
cago schools, various English schools and 
our own city schools on the Vanderbilt 
Clinic roof, the Bellevue boat, Miss 
Spence’s School Society and the Brook- 
lyn society boat, which are all doing very 
interesting and attractive work- 
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CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


THE UNCONSCIOUS TEST 


For several years there have been ac- 
counts in the daily papers from time to time 
of the great playground for children which 
Charles M. Schwab was developing on 
Staten Island, with its bathing pavilion ade- 
quate for the accommodation of 1,000 chil- 
dren in a day, its great restaurant three 
hundred feet long by nearly a hundred wide, 
its colonnades and service buildings with 
their red tiled roofs, loggia and vine-clad 
pergolas. It was said that he had spent half 
a million dollars on the place; and a few 
weeks -ago there was wide heralding of the 
news that he had transferred the property 
entire to the Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, that they might use it for the 
poor children of New York. Mr. Schwab's 
attention, it is said, was directed quite acci- 
dentally to that particular beneficiary. On 
a ferryboat to Jersey City he met a band of 
children in charge of the sisters. Led by 
his natural fondness for children to talk 
and play with them, he made inquiries of 
the sisters regarding the work they were 
doing, and on the basis of the impressions 
then gained, so the story goes, came consul- 
tations with men in whose judgment he 
trusted. < 


PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES 


The March number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is devoted to Public Recreation Fa- 
cilities, the more than 230 pages containing 
beyond doubt the most exhaustive discussion 
of the subject that has yet been issued in 
any single volume in the United States. The 
names and achievements of the contributors 
give much authority to the discussion. In 
general the papers are grouped under two 
heads: eleven describe typical parks—na- 
tional, state, county and city, and sixteen 
discuss the social significance of parks and 
playgrounds. 


MAKING GOOD CITIZENS 


Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton, of Warren, O., 
who is chairman of the civics committee of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
writes: “Hight hundred boys and girls in 
Fremont, O., were organized a few days ago 
into a Junior Civic League by their teach- 
ers. This, to my mind, is an educational 
triumph, for I believe that teachers should 
maintain the Junior Civic League, if only 
for the reason that good citizenship is sec- 
ond only to health in any school curriculum. 
Am I not right?” To encourage good citi- 
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zenship certainly is a duty that the state 
owes to itself. 


THEY MEAN BUSINESS AT HANNIBAL 


The energetic Commercial Club of Hanni- 
bal, Mo., being one of those business men’s 
organizations that take the enlightened mod- 
ern view of the breadth of their opportunity 
and of the loftiness of their call to serve, has 
inaugurated a campaign for tree planting. 
The club has hit on a novel plan. It has cir- 
culated thousands of printed contracts 
through the children of the public schools. 
Across the top in big red letters is the le- 
gend, Help Make Hannibal Beautiful. Across 
the bottom, also in red letters, are the words, 
I Believe in More Trees. The contract he- 
tween, addressed to the civic improvement 
committee of the Commercial Club, is a re- 
quest to plant in front of designated lots a 
certain kind of tree at a certain price, and 
agreement to pay therefor. The choice of 
four kinds of trees is given. 


LIBRARY BULLETIN ON CIVICS 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
issues a bi-monthly Bulletin so edited as to 
be interesting and helpful even to people 
who have no connection with libraries in 
Wisconsin or anywhere else. A recent issue 
was a civics number. The subject was due 
in part to the enthusiasm of the chairman 
of the civics committee-of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—a suggestive 
circumstance in itself; but the work of actu- 
ally collecting and arranging the material 
fell largely upon Miss Stearns, chief of the 
traveling library department. The subjects 
discussed in the number included: The Im- 
portance of the Study of Civics by Ford H. 
MacGregor; the Library as a Civic Force and 
Factor; A Suggested Outline on Civics for 
Study Clubs; accounts of civic work done 
in various Wisconsin towns. Fully to in- 
dicate the value of such a bulletin, it should 
be stated that it is sent without cost to 
every library in Wisconsin, and to all mem- 
bers of library boards who ask for it; while 
anybody else in Wisconsin can receive it for 
ten cents a year. 


SIGNIFICANT BEQUESTS 


Two interestingly significant bequests have 
been announced in the last few weeks. The 
judge of the Probate Court having allowed 
the will of Ariadne J. Borden of Fall River, 
that city is to receive a playground, and a 
clock tower for the Slade School; and by 
the will of Col. Thomas H. Swope of 
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Kansas City the poor children of that city 
are to be entertained cach summer in Swope 
Park. The administration of a fund of 
about $2,000 a year for this purpose is given 
. to the Humane Society. It was the testa- 
tor’s wish that the suggestion of charity 
about the entertainment be avoided, and a 
committee to devise a plan has been at work 
for some time. Echoes of the recently 
awakened interest in playgrounds are ap- 
pearing in unexpected quarters. 


REPLANNING READING 


The report of John Nolen on the replan- 
ning of Reading, an industrial city of 100,000 
population, has appeared in handsome book 
form. The study has been prepared with 
the care and suggestiveness characteristic 
of all his work. The following are the 
special recommendations: 

“To adopt a more thoughtful and _ up-to- 
date method of locating and improving 
streets. 

“To remove from the main streets all 
wires, poles and other obstructions. 

“To take prompt and vigorous steps for 
the abatement of the smoke nuisance. 

“To extend the city limits by annexation 
so as to include all the territory within the 
proposed belt boulevard. 

“To add to the convenience, comfort and 
beauty of Penn Square by the construction 
of a central mall. 

“To make the best possible grouping of 
public and semi-public buildings. 

“To lay out a comprehensive system of 
thoroughfares and boulevards, including di- 
agonal avenues and a belt boulevard to en- 
circle the city. 

“To provide for the gradual abolition of 
all grade crossings within the city limits. 

“To build across the Schuylkill river a 
series of bridges of more appropriate type. 

“To secure for playground purposes as 
many open spaces as possible, especially in 
the settled sections of the city. 

“To get possession of the finest natural 
features around Reading—its mountain tops, 
valleys, river banks and creeks—and set 
them aside as public parks. 

“To investigate and report upon the im- 
provement,of housing conditions.” 


INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL CONGRESS 


The movement for an International Mu- 
nicipal Congress and Exposition, to be held 
in Chicago during September and October 
of 1911, is seriously under way. The admin- 
istration has joined with the Association of 
Commerce in inviting the principal cities 
of this country and of foreign countries, and 
civic organizations, to take part. This year’s 
most helpful meeting of the kind, in the 
United States, is likely to be the National 
“Conference on City Planning, to be held at 
Rochester the first week in May. 
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AN AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING 


The city-planning movement for Philadel- 
phia has auspiciously started, for not only 
is the project ambitious and the appropria- 
tion large, but the backing is the very best 
possible. It includes the mayor, who is in 
hearty sympathy and who presumably car- 
ries the administration with him; the pow- 
erful and efficient City Parks Association, 
and the City Club. A pamphlet has been 
published lately containing the speeches at 
the annual dinner of the latter, when “the 
new policy of the City Club” was announced 
officially. Early in 1909, it was said, the di- 
rectors felt that the time had come for the 
club to enter upon a larger work. On May 
1, Richard Waterman, who had been active 
in the Boston-1915 movement, was brought 
to Philadelphia and instructed to devote his 
entire time to a study of the city, with a 
view to proposing a program for the club. 
This program, which has now been prepared 
and adopted by the directors, aims “(a), to 
aid in preparing a comprehensive plan for 
the future development of the city; and (b), 
to co-operate with other citizen organiza- 
tions and with the city authorities in carry- 
ing out this plan.” It proposes to increase 
its membership greatly, to get a big house 
which shall be not a clubhouse merely, but 
a “civic clearing house”, and to take the lead 
in securing that co-operation which is so 
essential in securing the execution of any 
comprehensive plans. That. many other 
minor organizations are also committed to 
the city-planning project, of course goes 
without saying. 


ST. LOUIS BILLBOARD DECISION 


The. decision handed down last month in 
the St. Leuis billboard case is one of the 
most advanced yet delivered in the United 
States in favor of restriction. It is the 
sort that makes history, and is sure often 
to be referred to. The decision was handed 
down in the Supreme Court, three judges 
concurring and one dissenting. It upholds 
the validity of the St. Louis billboard or- 
dinance, dissolving the permanent injunc- 
tion obtained by the Gunning Advertising 
System in the Circuit Court. Judge Wood- 
son writes the opinion, an exhaustive review 
of municipal authorities, containing about 
30,000 words. He adds the individual opin- 
ion that “this class of advertising, as now 
conducted, is not only subject to control 
and regulation by the police power of the 
state, but that 1t might be entirely suppress- 
ed by statute, and that, too, without offend- 
ing either against the state or federal con- 
stitution.” It is expected that as a result 
of this utterance drastic bills will be pre- 
sented to the next Missouri Legislature; but 
even as the matter stands all double-deckers 
and triple-deckers in St. Louis will have to 
come down, all billboards more than four- 
teen feet in height, all closer than fifteen 
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feet to the inside walk line, all that have 
‘not two feet of open space across the bot- 
tom, all that exceed fifty feet in continuous 
length, all that extend across vacant ground 
without leaving two feet of clear space at 
each end, all billboards on roofs excepting 
only metal business signs, and all that cover 
the front of buildings. The text of the 
opinion contains as strong an arraignment 
of the billboard nuisance as its staunchest 
foe could wish. 
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ST. LOUIS BEAUTIFUL 


An improved St. Louis, beautified and 
made better to live in because of many parks, 
playgrounds and open spaces; easier of ac- 
cess, and a better shopping center because 
of its radials to the country; a statelier and 
more finished city because of its circling 
parkways, its long connecting drives and the 
conservation of its natural resources in 
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—(“cross-hatching’’) proposed parks, parkways and main roads. 


—of the St. Louis Civic League.) 


beauty of scenery. This map was the pic- 
ture of a dream in 1907—the vision of the 
Civic League. 

Since then the fair grounds have been 
bought and made into a park; the small 
parks in the downtown district have been 
purchased; the law enabling the city and 
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county to vote on the proposed outer parks 
and boulevards has passed, and the vote will 
be taken in November; the Kingshighway 
is almost finished, and the plans for con- 
structing the River des Péres boulevard are 
nearing completion. The vision is coming 
true. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Department Editor 


SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


CHILDISH ASSUMPTION 


In a recent case before the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina (Owens vs. Laurens Cot- 
ton Mills), a cotton mill proprietor endea- 
vored to escape employers’ liability for the 
injury of a little girl of about ten years, on 
the ground that the child had assumed the 
risk of her employment. 


OHIO COMMISSION CONTEMPLATED 


In Ohio, a bill for the creation of a com- 
mission to investigate employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation has passed the 
House by a vote of fifty-eight to forty-one. 
The measure provides for the appointment 
of four persons, an employer, an employe, 
an economist and an attorney, ‘“‘to co-operate 
with similar commissions at work in other 
states,” and to report a bill at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 


NEW LAWS IN OKLAHOMA 


The extraordinary session of the Legisla- 
ture of Oklahoma has adjourned, and the 
half dozen new labor laws have been pub- 
lished by Commissioner Daugherty of the 
Department of Labor. The legislation en- 
acted deals with the exemption of wages, 
regulation of contracts of security, qualifi- 
cations of the state printer, the proper 
weighing of coal at the mines, the estab- 
lishment of an additional branch free em- 
ployment agency, and the labeling of con- 
vict-made goods, 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


For the first time in this country we have 
comprehensive presentation of existing child 
labor legislation on a plan which makes it 
possible to compare quickly and with cer- 
tainty the regulations of one state with those 
of all others. Laura Scott, under the im- 
mediate direction of Prof. John R. Commons 
of the University of Wisconsin, and in co- 
operation with Charles McCarthy of the 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Depart- 
ment, has, after months of painstaking 
work, completed this comparative study, and 
it is now issued to members .in a _ vol- 
ume of 140 pages by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. 

The demand for previous numbers of this 
series of Legislative Reviews, on Woman’s 
Work, Administration of Labor Law, -and 
Industrial Education, indicates a wide ap- 
preciation not usually anticipated for publi- 
cations of such a solid, scientific nature. 
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The wide distribution of these studies can_ 


scarcely help but lead to a more thoughtful 
consideration of the advantages of progress- 
ive but careful labor legislation. 


LABOR DISPUTES 


Special Labor Commissioner Weinstock, 
of California, after a careful study of the 
regulation of industrial disputes in several 
countries, has submitted an exhaustive re- 
port with recommendations in favor of com- 
pulsory investigation, on lines closely ap- 
proximating the famous Canadian industrial 
disputes investigation act of 1907. Mr. 
Weinstock has been deeply impressed upon 


discovering that. under voluntary arbitra-. 


tion, having behind it all the machinery and 
influence of the state, there have been 
strikes and lockouts in ninety-seven per 
cent of cases, and peaceful settlement in but 
three per cent, while under the very first 
year of the Canadian act these figures were 
exactly reversed. In his opinion, volun- 
tary arbitration is largely a failure, while 
compulsory arbitration would not fit the 
conditions of his state. His recommenda- 
tion for “public inquiry” legislation differs 
from the Canadian act in applying only to 
public utilities and public or contract work 
for cities, counties, or the state; and that 
a period of one week after the filing of ob- 
jections to the award is fixed, during which 
a strike or lockout is unlawful. 


EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE 


The March, 1910, issue of the Bulletin of 
the International Labor Office (Vol. IV., No. 
2), containing legislation, orders and de- 
crees of as late date as April 26, 1909, is 
peculiarly rich in reports from more than 
a dozen different countries, on such topics 
as Industrial Hygiene, Sunday Rest, Em- 
ployment of Women and Children, Work- 
men’s Compensation for Industrial Acci- 
dents, Unemployment, Industrial Poisons, 
Minimum Wage Acts, and Industrial Con- 
ciliation. 

It is astonishing to the average individual 
to discover that in the field of labor legis- 
lation, our country is a generation behind 
the other civilized nations of the earth. If, 
like our old patriot, Patrick Henry, we are 
to insist that experience is the only light 
by which we can guide*our feet, then those 
interested in labor legislation should hasten 
to save themselves many unnecessary and 
expensive blunders by appropriating the 
light of European experience. 


April 28, 1910. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS 


Those who during the past few years have 
studied with care the experience of the 
more advanced European countries in deal- 
ing with industrial accidents, and those 
who with conscious effort have helped pre- 
pare the way for scientific study .of the 
same subject in this country, may now ap- 
preciate how important and opportune were 
their labors. 

From every part of the United States 
comes an increasing demand for accurate 
information on this subject. Individuals, 
libraries, officials of trade unions and em- 
ployers’ associations, as well as the mem- 
bers of legislative commissions, are search- 
ing for reliable data on this most important 
question in labor legislation. Four state 
commissions are at work upon the subject. 
and two of these (New York and Wiscon- 
sin) have submitted preliminary reports or 
tentative bills which will further stimulate 
interest and discussion. The Minnesota 
commission is about to send a committee 
to Europe to investigate, and the newly- 
formed [Illinois commission is already at 
work. 

Since the Atlantic City convention of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation 
in 1908, several important national organi- 
zations have devoted entire programs to the 
subject, and newspapers and magazines are 
publishing articles and editorials for the 
wider diffusion of knowledge. 

At the twelfth annual convention of the 
National Metal Trades Association, April 
13-14, this subject was prominent upon the 
program and in the discussions. Just now, 
with the announcement of the fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, comes the following state- 
ment: “The most important subject con- 
fronting the industries—both labor and cap- 
ital—of the United States to-day is that con- 
nected with industrial indemnity insurance. 
No man or woman, whether employer or 
employe, is so situated that he or she is 
not directly or indirectly interested in the 
prevention of accidents and the payments 
of an indemnifying insurance in case of 
accident or death.” 


OCCUPATIONAL STANDARDS 


One of the most interesting social devel- 
opments in European experience is the ex- 
tent to which the standardization of occu- 
pations has been carried, in an effort to 
secure effective labor legislation. Such 
loose phrases as “within the discretion of” 
the inspector have given way to standards 
based on scientific study. Poisonous fumes 
and injurious dusts in British factories are 
no Jonger removed “as far as practicable” 
as at present in Illinois under “the best law 
of its kind-in the United States,” and “the 
fhost comprehensive labor code of the 
Union”; but they are either “absolutely 
eliminated,” or withdrawn, for example, “by 


April 23, 1910. 
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exhaust drafts, the velocity of which at 
every point of the screen within eighteen 
inches of the center shall be at least 300 
linear feet per minute.” 

The immediate need of a similar stan- 
dardization of the more dangerous occupa- 
tions in this country has long been felt by 
the Association for Labor Legislation, and 
during the past two years, with this ulti- 
mate goal in view, several successful efforts 
have been made to encourage systematic 
investigations of industrial hygiene. 

Convinced that one of the next steps in 
advance should be conservation of the health 
and industrial efficiency of those whose use- 
fulness to society is now impaired by occu- 
pational disease, plans were drafted, litera- 
ture was distributed, meetings were held and 
investigations made. From time to time 
opportunities have been grasped to encour- 
age other similar investigations, and the 
coming year will undoubtedly be one of un- 
usual legislative activity in this field. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


An important measure, for the purpose of 
removing defects in the operation of the 
federal employers’ liability act, has been 
adopted by Congress. Briefly stated, four 
principal points are involved: : 

1, The congressional intention that the 
state courts were not to be denied jurisdic- 
tion over cases arising under the act is 
made clear by the provision that jurisdic- 
tion of the United States courts is to be con- 
current with the courts of the several states, 
This gives to plaintiffs a choice of bringing 
the action in the state or the federal courts. 
As it is made clear that the actions may be 
brought in the state courts, this gives an - 
enlarged opportunity to parties who can ill 
afford to travel long distances to the place 
where the federal court is held and there- 
fore makes less expensive the proceedings. 

2. An amendment is made to the act per- 
mitting the suit to be brought in the fed- 
eral court in the district where the accident 
occurred, or in any district in which the 
defendant railroad is doing business. This 
was made necessary by a ruling under the 
original act that the railroad could only be 
sued in the jurisdiction in which it ob- 
tained its original charter. Thus for an 
accident on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
occurring in Texas, Arizona, or California, 
suit could only be brought in Kentucky, the 
state which issued the charter of that rail- 
road. 

3. As enacted, the bill contains a provi- 
sion that where the suit is begun in the 
state court, the defendant shall not remove 
the same into the federal court. The ad- 
vantage of this amendment to the litigant 
seeking redress for personal injuries is ap- 
parent and self-evident. The removal of 
such actions to the federal court delayed, 
obstructed and made more expensive the 
pursuit of a remedy under the act. 

4, Provision is made by amendment for 
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the survival of the action for pain and suf- 
fering and expenses of the injured party to 
his dependents in case of his death as the 
result of injuries for which the railroad is 
responsible under the original act. 

These amendments are all intended to 
make more advantageous to the injured 
workman, and to make more accessible and 
inexpensive to him the remedy provided by 
the federal law in cases of injury to railroad 
employes. 

The question of the constitutionality of 
this law is now pending before the Supreme - 
Court of the United States, and if the law 
is sustained by that tribunal, it will have 
the effect of entirely abolishing the fellow- 
servant doctrine and the doctrine of assump- 
tion of risk so far as the federal power ex- 
tends to workmen; that is, to those en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

Two other bills, one of which extends the 
safety appliance laws to cover steps, lad- 
ders, hand brakes, running boards, etce., 
while the other authorizes the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to investigate the 


THE TREND 


Jane Addams begins in the April Ameri- 
can Magazine her Autobiographical Notes 
Upon Twenty Years at Hull House which 
are to appear later in book form. Anything 
Miss Addams writes is of peculiar interest 
to readers of Tur Survey, but her autobi- 
ography will undoubtedly become volume J 
jn the library of every social worker. 

The two decades of her residence at Hull 
House have been stirring times. They cover 
the years of a slowly awakening social con- 
sciousness and conscience in which Jane 
Addams and the set- 
tlement she founded 
have been prime fac- 


tors. There, in the 
midst of a vast tene- 
ment house  popula- 


tion she has made her 
only home, identifying 
herself with wave 
after wave of new and 
ever more helpless im- 
migrants, and with 
the whole city, during 
strenuous years, when |} 
industry has reached 
out for women and 
children at its roar- 
ing wheels, when rec- 
reation has been or- 
ganized for all the 
people, the city’s char- 
ities organized, the 
campaign against tu- 
berculosis begun, a 
city plan drawn; the 
years of the Haymar- 
ket riot, of great 


RE sSURV Eas 


JANE ADDAMS., 
At the age of seven years. 
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causes of accidents, will likely be signed by 
the president before this is in print. 


COMMISSIONS CO-OPERATE 


The Wisconsin Committee on Industrial 
Insurance has held its Milwaukee hearing 
on its tentative bills. Several more public 
hearings will be held during May in differ- 
ent parts of the state. One suggestion 
brought out at the public hearing in Mil- 
waukee, would, in case an employer desired 
to accept the compensation scheme and as- 
sume the risk himself make it possible for 
him to file a bond with the state instead of 
taking out an insurance policy. 

Hopeful signs of co-operation between the 
various state commissions are manifested. 
Four members of the newly-organized Illin- 
ois body attended the Milwaukee hearing, 
and on April 22, the Wisconsin committee 
will meet the Illinois commission in Chi- 
cago for exchange of ideas. Uniformity and 
care in investigation are most promising 
steps toward greater care and greater uni- 
fomity in legislation. 


OF THINGS 


strikes, of bad times and of greatest pros- 
perity, of the dawning woman’s movement. 

In all these, and in many more ways, the 
quiet, resourceful mistress of Hull House 
has stood shoulder to shoulder in the front 
rank of the men and women who are build- 
ing the new Chicago. 

The autobiography is published the year 
of Miss Addams’s presidency of the Nation- 
al Conference of Charities and Correction. 
She is the first woman to hold the place, and, 
too, was the first woman to deliver the con- 
vocation address at 
Chicago University. 
Not long ago a writer 
in the London Times 
called her “easily the 
first woman in Amer- 
ica—one of the great- 
est influences affecting 
American life.’ 

The opening install- 
ment of the autobiog- 
raphy begins in the 
simple setting of the 
Illinois village where 
she spent her child- 
hood. It is delight- 
fully written, the stor- 
ies of her childish 
games and dreams as 
quaint as the picture 
of the author at the 
age of seven. There is 
historic perspective in 
the vivid appreciation 
she had of Lincoln 
through her father, 
who was his friend in 


———— 


\ 
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the Tlinois Legislature before the war, and 
'who had a bundle of Lincoln letters which 


‘began, “My dear Double-d’d Addams.” 


We shall all of us read and cherish this 


_ book, and watch impatiently for the remain- 
ing five chapters which are to appear seri- 
ally in the American, 


* *e & 


In the March Harper’s, Florence Lucas 


'Sanville, secretary of the Consumers’ League 


of Philadelphia, contributes a most interest- 
} ing picture of A Woman in the Pennsylvania 
} Silk-Mills. 


The article is brief, the stories 
of the girls few, the actual description lim- 


ited, but it gives, nevertheless, a clear-cut 


cant conclusions: 
| the most difficult problems which surround 


_ ognized by the great majority of them. 
the initial stage of waking them up to these 
| needs, and presenting possibilities, the out- 
sider—with her fuller opportunities and 


| nize. 
essential facts behind these 
| ditions. 
| their work merely as a stop-gap until mar- 
| riage shall rescue them from it; second, that 
/ their period of employment began so early 
| in life that they had no opportunity to re- 
} ceive the education which would make such 
} a regard less probable; 
} united or intelligently directed action among 
} them, and very little ability to pull to- 
| gether to bring about a better state of af- 
s fairs; 
4 labor, as compared with that of men, is an 
| accepted fact, largely due to these causes; 
) fifth, that there is a distinct reaction of the 
) physical and moral untidiness of a factory 
/ upon those subject to its influence, and that 


impression of these girls, daughters of 
miners and mothers of the children who will 
be counted in the census of 1920. Miss San- 
ville and Miss Cochrane, a director of the 
Philadelphia Consumers’ League, worked 
and lived with the girls in a string of mills. 
They found them—American, Irish, Italian, 
Hungarian, Slav—a bright, friendly lot, anx- 
ious to help the clumsy-fingered beginners, 


} keen to learn of the outside world, toiling 


ten or eleven hours a day, often at night, 
standing until shoes could no longer be 
borne, passionately fond of flowers, each 
with her beau—just like any girls anywhere. 
No two are alike—“the mental habit of 


‘+ brooding upon ‘the’ factory girl as a problem 
) represented by a single uncouth type of be- 


ing is as erring as one which would attempt 
to ascribe any one set of attributes to ‘the’ 


_ schoolgirl.” 


Miss Sanville has come to some signifi- 
“It is true that some of 


the lives of wage-earning women are unrec- 
In 


wider outlook—is invaluable. But the de- 


velopment of these possibilities lies with the 


girls themselves. ... 

“A few definite, material wants they recog- 
But they have not discerned the more 
external con- 
These are, first, that they regard 


that there is no 


fourth, that the cheapness of their 


1Orders for the American Magazine, $1.50 a 


year, may be sent to THE Survry, 105 Hast 22d 
| street, New York. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 
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it is their right to demand from their em-. 
ployer, as well as their duty to contribute 
toward, fit and decent surroundings’ for 
work.” 

It is significant of the times that Harper’s 
should have given this article first place in 
this, its 719th number, falling in volume ecxx, 
and that it announces for May, The Good 
Samaritan — Incorporated, by Robert W. 
Bruere, former general agent of the New 
York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, whose subject is “the evo- 
lution of the modern methods of organized 
charity as opposed to the old-fashioned giv- 
ing by the individual.” 


* * 


In her first essay, Mary Johnston, the nov- 
elist, has done a stirring thing in the April 
Atlantic. She has gathered together all the 
threads which progressive women have been 
spinning here and there and everywhere, 
singly and in groups, and twisted them in 
The Woman’s War into a rope’s end for the 
sluggard. The snapper at the end lies in 
this summary: 

“Tt would seem that there is an inference 
to be drawn from two simple facts. First: 
the militarist, the employer of cheap and of 
child labor, the bribed politician, the con- 
temner of education, the liquor interest; the 
brothel interest, every interest that sets its 
face against reform, from reform of the milk 
supply to disarmament of nations, is op- 
posed to the political liberty of woman. 
Second: the biologist, the political econom- 
ist, the statesman, the sociologist, the eu- 
genist, the physician, the educator, the stu- 
dent, and the moralist, are to be found, in 
ever-increasing number, advocates of her 
enfranchisement.” 

Had she wanted a specific illustration, 
Miss Johnston might have found it in the 
group of women who presented the suffrage 
cause to the New York Legislature the past 
winter. On the special woman’s train to Al- 
bany were all the women who for years past 
have been traveling that same route up the 
Hudson in support of measures to give good 
state institutions for the unfortunate, to re- 
strict child labor, to improve housing—the 
woman social worker. But there was a dif- 
ference. The suffrage delegation made little 
impression on a Legislature about to be 
plunged into exposure of a shameful system 
of selling laws, The women on it had less 
of a hearing than when they went in behalf 
of social legislation a year ago. The reason 
was very plain, some of them said: the suf- 
frage party had in it practically no men—no 
voters—and Albany was polite but uninter- 


ested. 
* * * 


Based on an investigation covering a pe- 
riod of ten weeks, the drama committee of 
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the Twentieth Century Club of Boston pre- 
sents some interesting information with re- 
gard to the amusement situation. The 
moving picture theaters now open or about 
completed will seat a half million people a 
week. The first class theaters seat about 
110,000. Criticising the theatrical season 
the committee finds that very few good plays 
or good musical comedies were given in 
proportion to the number of cheap attrac- 
tions; and that exhibitions of dancing, 
vaudeville and moving pictures have been 
the principal entertainments offered during 
the period covered by the investigation. The 
committee accuses newspapers of discrim- 
ination both in criticism and notice. It 
makes the claim that was so startlingly 
substantiated when William Winter severed 
his connection with the New York Tribune, 
that the paid advertising columns had a dis- 
tinct relation to the columns of notices and 
criticisms. The committee also claims that 
newspapers will not print notices drawing 
attention to violation of the licensing acts, 
even when danger to life and limb is in- 
volved. A discussion of a possible censor- 
ship in Boston brings out the fact that both 
authorities and public are powerless at 
present, so far as Boston is concerned, be- 
cause of confusion which has arisen from 
acts making possible various types of censor- 
ship. The juggling was done by the Theat- 
rical Managers’ Association. The report 
as published makes most interesting read- 
ing and is not lacking in constructive sug- 


s : 
gestion. 
* * * 


Frederick Kohler, chief of police of Cleve- 
land, reports that arrests for the first quar- 
ter of the years 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 
1910, were as follows: 

Under the old custom of making arrests, 
January, February, March, 1906, 6,731; Jan- 
uary, February, March, 1907, 7,126. 

Under the common sense or “golden rule” 
policy, January, February, March, 1908, 
2,679; January, February, March, 1909, 1,405; 
January, February, March, 1910, 1,283. 

This is a decrease of 5,843 or 82 per cent 
during the first quarter of 1910 compared 
with 1907. 50,000 is only a fair estimate of 
the number of apparent first and minor vio- 
lators who have been spared the glamor, ex- 
citement, publicity and notoriety of a police 
court. 
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Little Aliens 


By MYRA KELLY 


Here for the last time the children of the 
East Side, with their: queer notions and 
their picturesque manner of talk are made 
to live in print. 


“Tt’s a foolishness you shall make what is 
lovin’ mit somebody sooner somebody don’t 
makes what is lovin’ mit you.” 


“Tkey, he says a whole bunch from mans 
und boys they chases theirselves like 
an’thing. They runs und they runs, und 
all the times the mans und the ladies scups 
und yells und makes go their flags. 


ILLUSTRATED. $1.50 
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ShortGardenCourse 


For Adults. 


New York University Summer School offers a course 


in the making and management of gardens for the | 


education of children under the direction of Henry 
Griscom Parsons. The course is just the thing for all 
novices at gardening. 


Schools, Institutions, Settlements or Women’s Clubs 
who desire to conduct Children’s Gardens, would be 
wise to send their own teachers to take this course. 


The demand for trained teachers is greater than 
the supply. 


July 6—Aug. 16. 
Whole Course, $23.00; No entrance examination. 


Shorter Yet! 


Four Garden Talks and Demonstration on Tuesdays | 


in May, 4.15 to 5.30 p.m. 

Fee, $5.00 for the four lessons. 
Special $2.00 rate to teachers and nurses. 
First and last at University Heights. 
Second and third at Washington Square. 
Address 


International Children’s School Farm League, | 


1133 Broadway, - New York City. 


Class hours 9.30—12.30 | 


| 
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Russell Sage Foundation Publications 


WO notable contributions to the literature of housing reform have 

been published this month. Both are by Lawrence Veiller who, 
in the words of Robert W. deForest, the first Commissioner of the New 
York Tenement House Department, is “the person most competent by 
knowledge and experience to deal with the subject.” Mr. Veiller has 
been through the fight for better housing from the first—and is still in it 
in defending the law from the attacks made at every session of the Legis- 
lature. In these books he brings all of his experience and technical 
knowledge into compact, readable use for every city—and “every city 
has a housing problem” which ought to be headed off. 
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REFORM 
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A Handbook for Use in American Cities 
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Foreword, by Robert W. deForest 
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It is a remarkably valuable contribution to social 
work. The discussion is clear, definite and forceful. 
—Edward T. Devine, Editor The Survey. 


If all the people who wrote books on social reform 
knew their field as well as you do and expressed 
themselves as simply, the literature on the subject 
would be of far greater value.—Mary E. Richmond, 
Charity Organization Extension Department, Rus- 


sell Sage Foundation. 
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MENT HOUSE 
LAW 


By LAWRENCE VEILLER 


Gives such a law chapter by chapter 
and paragraph by paragraph. Full notes 
after each paragraph explaining the rea- 
sons for every provision and phrase. 
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Past? 1. Sfavic Emigration at Its Sousa 
Part II. Slavic. Immigrants in the United States — 
BY 3 | 
EMILY GREENE BALCH 


Associate Professor of Economics, Wellesley College; Chaitman Committee on Minimum Wage Boards of the 
National Consumers’ League: President Boston Women’s Trade Union League, etc. 


The most intensive and at the same 

time readable study ever presented of - 
one race group in our immigrant popu-. 
latién. 

The greatest value of the book fies 
in the fact that it is, as the author 
states in her Preface, “‘ based upon first 
hand inquiry both in Rurope and in 
America.” 

Miss Balch spent ‘he greater portion 
of a year in the peasant villages of | 
Austria-Hungary, and has visited the 
principal Slavic communities in the 
United States, 

Many misconceptions as to the 
status and character of the peasant- 
immigrant are cleared away by the 
author’s sympathetic yet impartial 
study. Moreover, through her experi- 
ence as a prominent worker in national 

movements fo the improvement of economic conditions, Professor Balch 
is eminently qualified to discuss with knowledge and authority the present 
and future situation of the Slav in America. 
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8&vo, 550 pages; 49 full-page illustrations of Price, Postpaid, $2.50 
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